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FIRE RESISTANCE-STRUCTURAL STRENG 
SOUND AND THERMAL INSULATION 


For Buildings at 


PALOMAR ML 


Upper view shows superinten- 
dent’s residence under construc- 
tion; below, same building 
completed. At left, another 
Thermax-insulated building 
tear Mt. Palomar Observatory. 
Architect: R. J. Batchelder. 
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FEBRUARY 1939 


MAIN STREET, VU. S. A. 13 


A real estate phenomenon, customer of building, and de 
sign problem: Bridgeport, Connecticut under the micre 
scope. 1) History ... pattern of retail stores assessed 
values transportation—bus routes, automobiles, and 
how they are parked store rentals pedestrian 
traffic . . . tenant turnover. 2) Frequency of modern 
ization... a decade and a half of Main Street mod- 
ernization by years, kinds and costs a typical modern 
ization analyzed Main Street's plans for the future 
3) Store design, its control, standardization, and trends 
-.. the basis of design—identification, design techniques 
lighting and customer circulation a selective bibl: 
ography of store design 


REMODELING PORTFOLIO 89 


Sixteen case histories from the Nation's Main Streets. More 
weight to the argument that modernization makes money 


HOUSES 109 


More case histories in the small house series. Interior- 


exterior photographs . floor plans . critical com 
ment... cost data. construction outlines 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Built-in Entertainment, the modern equivalent of the 
fireplace: radio, phonograph and movies a peek int 
the future. 








THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Thoughts from Antonin Raymond, Albert Kahn, A. J 
Symons, Raiph Adams Cram, among others 


THE DIARY 


Random thoughts of a peripatetic observer 


PLUS 


The Question of “Truth” Regionalism in Architecture 


. Alexander Calder: Movement as a Plastic Element 





MONTH IN BUILDING 2 


FORUM OF EVENTS i8 


News in pictures. . The furniture marts Smith. 
sonian Competition: Educational announcements 
Deaths . Personals 


BOOKS 22 


The modern garden . Histories of Egyptian and Span- 
ish Architecture . . Survey of metropolitan life 


LETTERS 


Plus (continued) . Kitchen Fling Why Modern 
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(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor) 
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Monthly data 


First eleven months 





Nov. 1938 Comparison with 
millions Oct. °38 Nov. '37 


1938 Comparison 


with 1937 


(millions) 





Residential 74.3 4 
Non-residential 0.3 
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HOUSING FRONT. “... the present 
U. S. Housing Act . . . has . proved 
an effective vehicle for achieving the low- 
est rents and the lowest costs in the his- 
tory of public housing. . The slum 
clearance and low rent housing program 
does not need to be changed; it does need 
to be continued.” So saying, Congressional 
Housing Champion Robert Ferdinand 
Wagner at mid-month introduced in the 
Senate a bill which would double the $800 
million borrowing and lending power of 
the U. S. Housing Authority, boost its 
maximum limit of additional annual con- 
tributions from $28 million to $73 million. 

Passage of the amendment, however, 
will not be as easy as its introduction. 
And for four reasons: 1) the 76th Con- 
gress is less spending-minded than the 
75th, 2) Congressmen from States west of 
the Mississippi contend that USHA’s pres- 
ent program is doing them comparatively 
little good, doubt that a larger loan au- 
thorization will do them any better, 3) 
others believe USHA’s stringent require- 
ments as to eligible projects are limiting 
the initiative of local housing authorities 
and reducing them to a subordinate status, 
4) USHA has actually lent very little 
money: while $321 million has been set 
aside for actual loan contracts signed 
and $329 million has been shoved into 
a cubbyhole  indefinitely-labeled “‘ear- 
marked,” USHA has lent only about $15 
million for housing. Thus, while Congress 
may be for housing, it is not necessarily 
for USHA. 

Of course, the amendment will have its 
supporters. Sponsor Wagner’s arguments 
for it are: 1) USHA is theoretically broke 
and, 2) “The authorization for Federal 
(FHA) insurance of loans for the private 


construction of homes . . . has been in- 
creased by $1 billion (Arcu. Forum, Jan. 
1939, page 2). It therefore seems clear 
that an addition of $800 million to the 
USHA loan program, involving even 
slighter financial risks than the insurance 
of private loans, is surely justified... .” 

USHA’S “keeping-up-with-the-Jones” 
philosophy works both ways: it will have 
to step lively to keep up with FHA, whose 
large scale rental housing section last 
month signed contracts involving the in- 
surance of mortgages totaling many mil- 
lion dollars. By mid-month the figure 
came to $10 million and another $10 mil- 
lion was on the fire for the second half 
of the month.* 

Several of the approved projects are 
noteworthy. One of them, Wyvernwood 
in Los Angeles, will provide 1,102 dwell- 
ing units, will entail $3 million of mort- 
gage insurance—FHA’s largest participa- 
tion. Another is Arlington Village near 
Washington, D. C.; it will require an in- 
sured mortgage for $2.4 million, will house 
625 families and will be engineered by 
Gustave Ring, developer of FHA’s first 
large scale project—Colonial Village in 
Clarendon, Va. 


*A boon to operation of FHA’s large scale 
rental housing program is the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn., which at year-end had pur- 
chased about 19,000 FHA-insured mortgages ag- 
gregating $75 million, had commitments to buy 
more than 3,000 additional mortgages aggregat- 
ing $15 million and had authorized twelve large 
scale housing loans, secured by FHA-insured 
mortgages, aggregating about $3 million. To raise 
more working capital, FNMA in December sold 
$50 million of 15, per cent five-year notes. (Its 
original issue amounted to $29 million, and 
bore interest at 2 per cent.) Half the proceeds 
of the more recent sale went to RFC in re- 
payment of a loan. 


Evidently the U. S. is taking cognizance 
of the benefits that accrue to builders and 
tenants alike through private construction 
of large scale rental housing projects 
(Arcn. Forum, Feb. 1938, p. 110). 


STATE OF THE NATION. Works 
Progress Administration’s millions of 
money and man-hours have produced 
many a structure of which Building may 
be proud. But no single WPA achieve- 
ment has meant as much to Building as 
its latest—compilation and publication in 
book form of the findings of real property 
inventories in 203 urban communities, 
rightly prefaced as “the most detailed 
body of statistical information now avail- 
able on the physical characteristics of 
housing in the U. S.” 

Titled “Urban Housing: A Summary of 
Real Property Inventories Conducted as 
Works Projects, 1934-1936,” the report 
was organized by Director Howard B. 
Myers of WPA’s Division of Social Re- 
search, was released at mid-January by 
Col. F. C. Harrington, successor-adminis- 
trator to Harry Hopkins. 

Scope of the work and value of the 
sampling for application on a nation-wide 
basis are indicated by the fact that the 
203 inventories covered more than 8 mil- 
lion dwelling units housing about 45 per 
cent of all U. S. urban families. 

Of particular interest to building pro- 
fessionals are the following facts gleaned 
from the report’s 326 pages: 

{ Of all dwelling units surveyed, 15 per 
cent were without indoor flush toilets, 20 
per cent had no private bathtubs or 
showers, 5 per cent were without running 
water, 16 per cent (exclusive of New 
York) were rated as either in need of 
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PEOPLE make business... better mousetraps notwithstanding, and retailers set up s| p 


where the customers are thickest. This in turn brings more custom, since one who buys at Smith’s i. a 
potential buyer at Brown’s as well, and more custom brings more business, until a retail center is form: d. 
Nobody ever quite knows which came first, the people or the stores, or why the center forms exactly 
where it does, but the end product is clear: the principal shops in most communities huddle together 
within an area of a few blocks, usually on a single street. A street which in fact—and often in name—is 


‘Main Street.” The sum of all such streets, on a country-wide scale is 


MAIN ST., U.S 


BUT the shopping centers of most towns 


—large and small—have a good many common 
features. They are more alike than different, 
as critics of the American Scene are fond of 
pointing out. “Breakfast Number Three” is 
likely to consist of the same orange-juice, toast, 
and coffee in New York, N. Y. and New AI- 
bany, Ind., and the drug store in which it is 
served is sure to be as nearly like its big- 
city prototype as the proprietor can make it. 
Main Street in a big town is simply a small- 
town Main Street with added attractions. 
There is an upper limit, of course, but in many 
quite large cities Main Street still retains its 
essential homogeneity, and is all the more 
representative because it includes the best— 
and the worst—features of the country’s Main 


Streets from coast to coast. One such city is 


Reproduction of this article in whole or in part is forbidden without 
the written consent of the publisher of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
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BRIDGEPORT is representative because 
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ford it boasts a skys raper 10 stores Vintage 


g enough to have most of 
























atures and most of the 
ms found on Main of 1928 Bridgeport's largest electri 
the country over, 24 stories high, has 1,500 ft. of Neon tubir 
enough to retain the and burns 12,000 watts. In sharp contrast, its 
town atmosphere in which sexagenanan Post Office Arcade, lately reno 
over half the Nation’s retail vated, still houses some of 
ness is done. It transacts about the same amount of business . its smartest shops. It 
_—— as Spokane, Wichita, Tulsa, Des Moines, 
am Grand Rapids, Akron, Scranton, 


Jacksonville, and Tren- 


has its non-conformists 





who cut prices to thee 


bone and plaster ther windows with signs 







ton: and, like most of and a dignified jewelry store which this 





these, has an ag- Fall quietly celebrated its 100th vear in 


gravating parking business .. . Its 60 counterparts are scattered through 31 States, 


problem which it and at least twice that many would-be imitators 


is solving in a fashion well worth imitating. It half its size are striving to be as much like it 
as they can. In a word, Bridgeport’s Main Street 


Main Street, U.S. A., in the important sense 


; somewhat smaller than cities like Portland, 
Dallas, Toledo, Atlanta, and Syracuse; but— 
probably because of its proximity to New 


York—its shop fronts and buses are just as 
up-to-date. And with smaller towns like El 


that the business-man, realtor, builder, and arch 
itect should have no difficulty in comparing its 


features with those in his own home town. 





MAIN ST. is interesting to the building fraternity in 3 ways: 


1. as a real estate phenomenon 


the place where land values and all-important ground-floor rentals peak 





and are most stable . . . where competition is keenest and activity 
reaches its highest pitch . . . where judgment and far-sighted vision 


earn the biggest premium 





2. as a customer of Building | 


good in good times and a steadying backlog when times are bad .. . 
Building’s only repeat business . . . more receptive to new ideas than 
any other market ... a market which emphasizes quality and work- 


manship to an exceptional extent .. . concentrated for easy selling \ 


3. asa design problem 


more exacting than any other . . . where Design and Dollars directly 
interlock ...a problem which has produced many brilliant individual 
solutions but which put together too often spell chaos ... a challenge 


and a whopping opportunity. 





HISTORY 


Unlike other New England cities, Bridgeport’s his- 
tory begins with the Nineteenth Century. As late 
as 1810 it was little more than a cluster of houses 
around the westward head of the new bridge 
connecting the villages of Stratford and Fairfield, 
less than 10 miles apart on the Boston Post Road 
It was not until shipping shifted to its better 
harbor and the development of what were then 
prosperous inland farms made it an important trad- 
ing center, that Bridgeport began to grow. 
Taking its name from its bridge and its port, 
Bridgeport was incorporated in 1836. Life revolved 
around the harbor. Half a dozen sailing vessels 
berthed next to each other along the wh-rves on 
Water Street was a common sight. Across the 
way was a row of shops and inns. Here, and 
on the wharves themselves, its 3,000 inhabitants 
did most of their simple shopping. 

Water Street was Bridgeport’s shopping center for 
a bare half-century. What time and change would 
probably have forced anyway, fire accomplished 


(Continued on page 78) 


Three cities Gominate the string of 
towns along the coast between New York and 
Boston—Bridgeport, New Haven, and Providence. Of 


these, Bridgeport is closest to New York, nearest to its next sizable 


neighbor—New Haven, and most closely surrounded by smaller competing 


towns. Hemmed in on the east by New Haven, on the south by Long Island 
Sound, and tapped on the west and north by Norwalk, Stamford, Danbury, 
and New York, the retail area which it serves is irregular and small for a city 
of its size—about 550 square miles, or less than that of a circle encompassed 
by a radius of 14 miles. 

Bridgeport, in other words, is primarily a self-contained industrial town, and 
so describes itself. Its 146,716 inhabitants, with the 36,430 people in adjoining 
Fairfield and Stratford, together account for better than 80 per cent of its 
225 thousand retail customers. Even on Main Street, which supplies mostly 
those more important shopping needs for which buyers customarily go a con- 
siderable distance, better than three-quarters of sales are probably made to 
people who live within 10 miles of the town’s center. 

As a wholesale center, Bridgeport’s influence is a good deal more widespread. 
Besides its own sizable needs, it supplies those of some 3,500 retail outlets 
spread over southern Connecticut, does an annual wholesale business of almost 
60 million dollars. 

Despite this greater-than-usual importance of industry and wholesale distri- 
bution, real estate values and rentals in Bridgeport depend largely on the dis- 
tribution of retail stores; which serves to underline the significance of this 
factor in city development and to indicate its definite importance to Building 
as a whole. Main Street is the place where real estate phenomena come to a 
focus, and the thing which, more than any other, determines the outlines of 
the picture is retail pattern. 
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REY AIL PATTERN 4 
Br eport’s 2,451 retail outlets spread over 
th stire city, provide every kind ef cus- 
, service from the convenience of neigh- 
b od stores to the variety of shopping ~~ 
rs. Like stores everywhere, they tend te 
er together and use the weight of their 
tive presence to attract customers. 


ce 


+ . ~ . RETAIL PATTERN 

Sm atilest unit in the pattern and largest nu- mere \ : 
- cal group is the neighborhood center ‘ - ‘ < 7 
made up of stores catering to every-day 2 ‘ 

1e grocery, delicatessen, and drug st : ? - : 
Over 1,000 such stores serve the town, do 5 . c 
$18 million business each year. On - : , 
corners the unit grows to include ha Ros i ‘ Fact k rect © represents 
stores, small haberdasheries, tailor and — ne P eta at o 


O ; peer - om o 


repair shops, beauty pariors, barber 
These groups primarily serve 
areas, are only secondarily in 
with Main Street. 


The next stage of growth, however, 
unit a secondary shopping center 
are discernible as rows of dots on 
and raises it to the level of 
Main. Such centers provide 
services as Main Street but 
But nowhere outside the 
assessed valuations go 
front foot. 


Bridgeport offers little 
toward the creation of 
in outlying areas 
elsewhere. A single 
ford Turnpike (7 
” town) is an isola 
of this tendency. 
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SHOPPING 


The downte ¥ ngle in map . 
above) is > geport store 









groupings. W ar blocks are 
g of some 300 , vice establish- 
ments, such” ors, etc. These 











and retail stores j xth of the city’s 
Of total of such do one-half—$20 
I million a yea al b s. This 





rable proportion ts dard for 
Main Street me : 
ting away the hig 
land Bridgeport’s 14 bus 
kinds of stores any t 
yur, all of the 6 big depart : 
am 5 and 10 cent stores, half the clothing stor 
city three-fourths of the shoe stores, two-thirds 
veal of the furniture stores. On the other hand, 
Sse 


only 2 per cent of the food and 6 per cent of 
the drug stores (the largest) are there. 


Just as the volume of retail business defines 

and real-estate values, so do the values in turn 
‘ning determine the location of various types of 
5 shops. Furniture and automobile stores need 








f its lots of space to display their wares, tend to 
locate on the edges of the busiest area where 
ostly rents are lower. In doing this they set up 
sub-centers of their own. Auto sales logically 
con- center where people drive, extend along 
le to Fairfield Ave., the principal traffic artery. 
Department and specialty stores, on the other 
hand, depend on high turnover, need less 
space per unit of product, can therefore af- ASSESSED VALUAT 
read. ford central locations. ~ 'ONS 
tlets 
most 
ASSESSED. VALUATIONS 
Logically land values are highest in those 
'stri- areas that promise the most profit. And as- 
sessed valuations give proof that ground- 
dis- ‘oor retail stores define that profit: rents on 
] second and higher floors average only one- 
this arter of these. Thus while high buildings 
- t the banking and office area at the end 
ding Main, assessed valuations there average 
to a iy 40 per cent of those at Fairfield, in the 
ddle of the busy stretch. At that corner 
is of y reach $5,200 per front foot, the town’s 


limit. 
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HISTORY (Continued) 
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The Great Fire 
overnight in 1845. On the cold night of Oecen 
12 it broke out in George Wells’ o 
The tide was low, the water frozen. 
most of the downtown area had been di 
From that year to date it has been 


one block west, where people co 
sell. ? 
The 94 year story of Main is 
northward. 

First the corner at State was 
Here was the Company Block, 1 
stands, the oldest building o 
Street grew northward, and | 
shifted. By 1875 it was the $i 
2/2 blocks north. By 19005 
a block and a half fu 
In 1909 the elegant 
business, 3 blocks A 
bends around the 
and restaurants 
up. Main Street 
maximum length: 





, where 
olden Hill. 
ew theaters went 
enter reached its 













Consolidation @ 
the north. 
office build 
and remain. TI 
theaters, has 
are more freq 
await their cha 


Main Street's 
probably be to 
niture stores, squ 
already formed a S@™ 
Read's, the largest dep 
boldly set up shop a ble ‘Main, d 

its sheer bulk to draw the crowds. it did, & 
unexpectedly through a back door, by way of the 
ancient Arcade, whose owners promptly spent 
$40,000 on improvements to tap this quality trade. 
Read’s entrances and show windows on John and 
Broad remain largely neglected, indicating that 
Main Street's line of pedestrian traffic can be 
stretched, but is still a long way from being broken. 


pded expansion to 
of the banks and 
tended to collect 
the street, near the 
active. Here vacancies 
terprises are launched, 
south. 

















































Main Street is as important to the area it 
serves as its transportation system makes it. 
Without this system, Main Street would have 
a different set of land values, different 
buildings, different stores. In fact, Main 
Street would not be here at all. 

Mrs. Charles Morehouse of 509 Wood Ave- 
nue, has no trouble getting downtown—one 
minute’s walk down to the corner, a short 
wait for the Brooklawn bus and a ten-minute 
ride. She probably knows the routine so well 
she could do it blindfold. 

What Mrs. Morehouse does not know is that 
there are 195 buses in town. And, standing 
on the corner where Fairfield crosses Main 
she could probably count five or six of them 
—red, green, white, gray or yellow. For here 
nearly all of them come together. Covering 
a local network of more than 100 miles, 
tapping every part of the city and reaching 
out to Norwalk, Danbury, Waterbury, Mil- 
ford and New Haven, they make 3,000 trips 
a day. And they all come back to Main Street 
or the Plaza, one block east. 
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TRANSPORTATION 











Weight of lines indicates 
1 to 21 buses per route. 





ks 


Three-fifths” 
from Main 

in the early me 
—shopkeepers, 


i! Bridgeport bus fares come 
’s pockets. Unloaded here 
g are perhaps 5,000 people 
ks, salesmen, waiters, 
stenographers, b ss men and profession- 
als. During the day@jess-crowded buses ply 
their routes, add aMother 10,000 (mostly 
shoppers) to the downtown population. 

As complicated as this 26-bus-route business 
is Bridgeport’s transportation history. 
First there was the horse car. Next, the 
electric car. Then the auto bus. It was during 
the War that the solidly entrenched traction 
company met its competition. Streets swarmed 
with jitneys which stole passengers from 
under trolley conductors’ noses. The jitneys 
grew and assumed the more dignified title 
“auto bus.’”’ Then came State-licensing of 
operators, and 300 drivers were regulated out 
of business. The remaining 80 incorporated 
into a dozen independent bus companies which 
today do half the business. The old traction 
company abandoned its tracks, instal! d 
motor carriers to take the other half. 
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MAIN ST. TRAFFIC AND RENTS 


Pedestrian traffic (especially women) means 
business, and business means higher rents. 
In the center of Main Street’s active zone 
traffic is dense, business is big, rents are 
high. Intensity of all three is in direct pro- 
portion to the distance frem this apex of 
activity. Thus, ground floor rent on the corner 
of Main and Fairfield Avenue (the busiest 
corner) is $82 per front foot per month (the 
highest rent); halfway down the street, op- 
posite Wall, it is $43 per month; still further 
down on the northwest corner of Main and 
Bank, a mere $28. Pedestrian counts on these 
three locations paint the same picture: 48 to 
56 women per minute, 24 to 32, and one to 
sight, respectively. 


Despite concentration of office personnel at 
either end of the street, practically all these 
Main Street shoppers come, not from offices, 
but by auto and bus from residential areas, 
plus a few on foot who live near by. 

Main Street’s pedestrian pattern and resuilt- 
ing rents were not always thus. Its rents 
have gone up and down the scale in tun? 
with business conditions and the scale has 
gone up and down the street in tune with 
Bridgeport’s history. Between 1929 and 1933 
Main Street shop rents decreased 10 per cent 
—notably small when compared to the 30 per 
cent drop in the level of residential rents. 
Still far beneath pre-Depression highs, they 
are now on the way up. Last year the rent 
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collector took in $918,000 from shops alone 
(rent for the average shop is about $500 per 
month). In addition upper floor tenants (who 
occupied four times as much floor space) 
paid about the same total amount: making 
Main’s 1938 rental income some $1.8 million. 


Today, Main Street landiords take more pro- 
prietary interest ir their premises, write more 
percentage leases than at any time during 
the past decade. And, as a protective meas- 
ure, such leases are now required by many 
chain store tenants and an increasing num. 
ber of independents. About half of all new 
leases run for five to ten years, but at least 
a tenth are still on a month-to-month basis. 
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collector took in $918,000 from shops alone 
(rent for the average shop is about $500 per 
month). In addition upper floor tenants (who 
occupied four times as much floor space) 
paid about the same total amount; making 
Main’s 1938 rental income some $1.8 million. 


Today, Main Street landlords take more pro- 
prietary interest ir their premises, write more 
percentage leases than at any time during 
the past decade. And, as a protective meas- 
ure, such leases are now required by many 
chain store tenants and an increasing num.- 
ber of independents. About half of all new 
leases run for five to ten years, but at least 
a tenth are still on a month-to-month basis. 






TENANT TURNOVER 


Moving on Main is determined by length of 
lease. Shops in the busiest sections have 
long leases, seldom move. in the less de- 
sirable sections, however, owners purposely 
write short-term leases in the ever present 
hope of upping rents. Result is, their tenant 
turnover is great, and moving a Main Street 
norm. Turnover during the past 15 years has 
averaged better than 17 Main Street stores 
per year. 

New shops entering the street must perforce 
locate where there is a vacancy. So the block 
with the biggest blossom of arrows is the 
most active port of entry for newcomers— 
indicated by stubby black arrows at the back 
of the blocks. These new shops fail most 
often, thus accelerate turnover. Stubby red 
arrows outside the charts mark those that 
left Main or went out of business. 

Moves show a definite trend, and the trend 
shifts. The large outline arrows in the middle 
of the street indicate that between 1924 and 
1931, moves across the street to the west 
were exactly balanced by those to the east, 
moves south down the street overshadowed 
by moves north. But from 1931 to 1938 the 
trend reversed, headed south and definitely 
toward the west side, indicated a tendency 
toward consolidation of trade in large, cen- 
trally located stores. 
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PARKING 


While public conveyances have increased in 
mumber and have extended their routes, 
privately operated automobiles are still 
Bridgeport’s prime movers. Excluding through 
traffic, 10,000 cars are downtown all or part 
of every working day—bringing the daily 
Main Street population to about one-fifth of 
the city’s total. Thus, parking in the vicinity 
of Main, where streets are of horse-and- 
buggy width, is a problem of the first magni- 
tude. 

More concerned about circulation than stor- 
age, local police have progressively restricted 
street parking. Today, only five out of the 
eight miles of curb are open, making room 
for 1,428 automobiles at a time. And the time 
is supposedly limited to one hour. Two-thirds 
of all parked cars manage to squeeze into 
these 25,000 ft. (Actual location of 1,200 auto- 
mobiles at 3 P. M. is shown on the map 
above). The others are found elsewhere— 
in the parking lots. 

Surrounding Main Street is an irregular patch- 
work of cleared land on which thrive 43 public 
parking lots (shown in black). For 15 cents, 
or for 25 cents if closer to Main, the motorist 
may leave his car for the day. Or, if he can 
find space in one of the two-hour parking 
areas marked off on the Plaza, or if he is a 
customer of Sears, of Conlin’s, of Nothnagle’s, 
or of the Public, the King Cole or the Wash- 
ington food markets, he may park his car 
for nothing. And, there are still other park- 
ing facilities at eight public garages and at 
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50 private and company areas (shown in 
dark gray on the map). 

Bridgeport’s parking lot business has, of 
course, grown with the automobile business. 
Prior to 1928 there were only seventeen lots 
with a combined capacity of 1,279. Since then 
26 more have sprouted (sixteen of these 
during the past four years), giving berths to 
1,867 additional cars. Due to this increasingly 
important business, hidden alleys and vacant 
lots have recently come into prominence. It 
has also accounted for the demolition of 
several buildings. One may now park his car 
where once stood a theater, an ice cream 
plant, a Turkish bath house, a livery stable, 
a hotel, the telephone building and a couple 
of churches. 

Better to solve Main Street’s parking problem, 
the Chamber of Commerce has advanced many 
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WHERE MAINSTREETERS PARK THEIR AUTOMOBILES 


CAPACITY 


STREET CURB 1,428 
PUBLIC LOTS 3,146 
PUBLIC GARAGES 1,325 
ALLEYS, PRIVATE LOTS 1,675 

TOTAL 7,574 
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s schemes. Parking meters were 
but protested by retailers on the 
at money in the meters would be 
of their cash registers. Parking on 
ide of all streets was another un- 
an. Claiming that parked cars ob- 
ir traffic, bus companies have 
or complete elimination of parking ‘ 
downtown routes. Again, retailers " 
and the Chamber of Commerce ap- 
carriers by urging that the public MAIN STREET’S 7 BLOCKS HAVE: 
bus. Other embryonic schemes shed 
e Main Street of the future: a co- —136 stores in place of 155 fifteen years ag 
parking area financed by the larger a present median store width of 14 ft 
r their customers; multi-story, 
arking garages; even a Ferris Wheel —only four buildings which are less than fifteen 
i cars. years old; average age of Main'’s 56 buildings 
just 50 years 


—practically no outstanding modernization debts 


DBILES most jobs are paid up within five months 


—only three properties whose landlords share a sub 


AT 3 PM PER DAY stantial portion of the tenant's modernization ex 
1,200 6,000 aparns 


—had an increase in average store front modern- 
1,433 2,866 Prsalese pig i : 
’ ization costs from $2,480 in 1930-35 to $4,149 in 
165 180 1936-38 
622 650 —had no failures resulting from over-investment 
in store improvements 
3,420 9,696 


—forty terrazzo entrance floors, 50 in tile, the 
balance in cement, wood or stone 


—one hundred and seventy-five outdoor signs 
ce which, side-by-side, would cover a quarter of ar 
acre. 
= —a total of 9,800 ft. of neon tubing—enough, if 


ours 





combined into one tube, to run up and down the 

FFE TT FFE wan street four and one-half times 
S ! pe ile —averaged two new signs a month during the last 
3 2 two years at an average cost of $370 each; they 
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have ranged between $50 and $3,000 


= be | Wis a —an electrical consumption of 500,000 kwh. per 
. = 7 month—twelve times the consumption of a sec- 
ondary business street of equal length 


—eighteen automatic burglar alarms, thirteen pro- 
tective time clocks, six automatic sprinkler systems 
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MAIN STREET’S 7 BLOCKS HAVE: 


place of 155 fifteen years ago; 
store width of 14 ft. 


136 stores in 


a presen* median 


—only four buildings which are less than fifteen 
years old; average age of Main’s 56 buildings is 
just 50 years 


practically no outstanding modernization debts; 
most jobs are paid up within five months 


—only three properties whose landlords share a sub- 
stantial portion of the tenant’s modernization ex- 
penses. 


had an increase in average store front modern- 
ization costs from $2,480 in 1930-35 to $4,149 in 
1936-38 


—had no failures resulting from over-investment 
in store improvements. 


—forty terrazzo entrance floors, 50 
balance in cement, wood or stone. 


in tile, the 
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side-by-side, 


—one hundred 
which, 
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seventy-five outdoor 
would 


signs, 
cover a quarter of an 


a tota! of 9,800 ft. of neon tubing—enough, if 


combined into one tube, to run up 


street four and one-half times. 


and down the 


—averaged two new signs a month during the last 
two years at an average cost of $370 each; they 
have ranged between $50 and $3,000. 


—an electrical consumption of 500,000 kwh. per 
month—twelve times the consumption of a sec- 
ondary business street of equal length. 


—eighteen automatic burglar alarms, thirteen pro- 
tective time clocks, six automatic sprinkler systems. 
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Modernization of the Nation’s Main Streets accounts for a sizable chunk of 


total additions, alterations, and repairs—the trend of which is above compared 


with that for all other construction in 


257 cities. As a market, 


modernization 


is relatively steady: it rises less, falls less, and recovers earlier than the market 


for new building. 


On the central part of Bridgeport’s Main Street, the annual modernization bill 


is about $200,000, or a little more than a tenth of gross rentals. Chart within 


the fold (opposite) covering the fifteen-year period from 1924 to 1938, inclu- 


sive, shows the year, value, and type of every modernization which required a 


permit and every other modernization which tenants could remember. Den- 


sity of expenditures (red figures) in the Recovery period may be attributed 


in some degree to the fact that 1936, 1937, and 1938 are still fresh in Main 


Street’s memory. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to conclude that these years 


have been the biggest modernization years in Main Street’s history, and this 


accelerated pace so far shows no signs of falling off. Apparently, moderiz 


zation 


begets modernization. Note also that modernization (red marks) during va- 


cancies (white spaces) invariably precedes reoccupation of premises. 


The following tabulation, summarizing the data presented on the chart, spot- 


lights expenditures made for air conditioning during recent years. 


MAIN ST.’S MODERNIZATION MONEY AND WHERE IT WENT \ 


STRUCTURAL 
STORE FRONTS?: 


INTERIORS 2: 


AIR CONDITIONING 


TOTAL 


1. Excludes signs 


2. Includes fixtures, electrical work and equipment 


5 YEARS 
1924-29 
(A) $300,450 
(B) 91,290 
(C) 137,450 
(iD) — 
$529,190 


5 YEARS 
1930-35 

$ 22,625 
131,440 
159,960 
4,000 
$318,025 


3 YEARS 
1936-38 
$111,775 
224,255 
229,555 
39,750 
$605,335 
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TOTAL 
$434,850 
446,985 
526,965 
43,750 
$1,452,550 
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15 YEARS OF MAIN ST. MODERNIZATION—A STORE BY STO 


1924-25 — 
1926-27——— 
1928-29-—— 


1928-29-—_ 
1926-27-——_ 
1924-25—— 


PROSPERITY 


1930-3 |—— 
1932-33-—— 
1934-35 


RECOVERY 
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KEY The three pairs of horizontal strips above represent the two sides of Main Street 
by years during the six-year prosperity period, the six-year depression period and the 
three-year recovery period. The vertical bars represent individual stores, vacancies in 
which are indicated by white, horizontal areas. Red marks to the right of stores 
designate the year of modernization; red figures, the cost; red letters, the kind: A—structure, B—store front, C—interior, O 
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store front, C—interior, D—air conditioning. 


A—structure, B 
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\& FREQUENCY OF MODERNIZATION 1924-38 


In calculating the frequency of Main Street's 
modernization, THE FORUM considered only NONE = Cr) | | =; Ci! 
those undertakings which entailed an ex- 
penditure of $1,000 or more. It is to be noted. 
however, that 21 per cent of the stores in- 
cluded in the uppermost division at the right 
modernized periodically but never spent more 
than $1,000 in any one year. Thus only 4 per ones re r= 
cent actually braved the fifteen-year period 
without modernizing. In addition to work 
shown on the store-by-store chart (inside 


fold), larger stores spent as much as $10,000 
ved oe es eae mo gg on a 0. —— ‘—_ 1‘ 1 | 1: | ff. 
little as $50; the average store, about $200. 


Modernization expenditures by Main Street 
stores average .6 times their monthly rent. 


Biggest spenders are Main Street’s nine THREE 

jewelry stores which during the last three OR BA Aa eg 
years invested 14.4 times their monthly rent MORE 

in modernization. Following in short order: 
Women’s clothing, shoe, and drug stores. At 
the bottom of the heap: 5 and 10 cent stores 
and shoe, hat and watch repair shops with 


expenditures of 1.5 and 1.0 times, respec- 








Each symbol represents 5% of total number of stores of all types 


tively. 
ee COST BREAKDOWN —TYPICAL MAIN ST. MODERN 
While producers of lumber, masonry ma- CARPENTRY $800 14.87, METAL TRIM 
terials, glass, and plumbing get the cream of 
Main Street’s modernization money, the total LATH & PLASTER 727 13.9 FLOORING (vestibule) 
is divided among many. Main Street is 
the leading market for such materials as PAINTING 300 5.6 HARDWARE 
porcelain enamel, extruded metals, lighting PLUMBING 575 10.6 WIRING 
fixtures, air conditioning, special and quality ; 
finishes, flooring, etc. TWO TOILET STALLS 70 1.3 ELECTRICAL FIXTURE 
Not every job, of course, costs $5,400, but GLASS 400 7.4 STORE FIXTURES 


Contractor John L. Simpson, among Bridge- 
port’s busiest, offers the one opposite as 
typical. A store paying $10 rent per front 
foot per month will spend an average of 
less than $1,000 on a single modernization; 
a store paying $40, will spend $4,000; a store 
paying $70, $15,000. 


ys MAIN ST.’S MODERNIZATION PLANS FOR 1939-40 


\ 








A canvass of Main Street’s future plans in- TYPE OF JOB NO. COST TYPE OF JOB 
dicates that 1939 and 1940 will equal or sur- a 
pass 1938 in modernization volume. Cost of STORE FRONTS 37 $148,000 LIGHTS & WIRING 
work not now planned will more than double GENERAL INTERIOR 28 28.000 EQUIPMENT & 
the indicated total. MACHINERY 

STORE FIXTURES 17 17,000 

SIGNS 

STOCK & SERVICE 

(Below) Main Street got its first new building AREAS 9 9,000 AIR CONDITIONING 


since 1929 when 2 partly vacant 78-year-old 
derelicts at the corner of Fairfield and Main 
gave way to this 2-story structure of brick, 
structural glass, and glass block last Fall, at 
a cost of $50,000, to which tenants have since 
added an estimated $28,000. Demolition and 
construction took a total of but 3!//2 months. 
Work of Bridgeport Architect Herbert C. 
Elton, its modern design would be equally at 
home on New York’s swank Madison Avenue. 
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ODERNIZATION 


$375 
estibule) 90 1.6 
53 9 


240 4.4 
FIXTURES 70 1.3 


URES 1,700 31.3 
$5,400 100.0%, 


MAIN ST. TRENDS 
—toward a more exact proportioning of show 
1939-40 windows to display needs according to type of mer \ ; 
chandise and store width—as shown by increased \ Lai 
use of small, ‘“shadow-box" windows in jewelry 
OB COST stores, very large windows, open to vestibule as well as a 
as street, in women’s clothing stores, shallower atte 
WIRING $ 1,800 windows and vestibules in broad-front variety and 
ten-cent stores. 
7 & 


2,000 prin 


ERY —toward centered entrance doors to provide in- . 
creased show window visibility ern 


2 400 —toward deeper vestibules for greater display Phi 

lothing stores, for example, ves- . 

ITIONING | length: in narrow c g ' ° , 
9 47,500 tibule depths up to 20 ft. are now common For 


122 $253,700 


—toward higher fronts, designed to make individual { he 
stores visible for greater distances, in some cases ] 

ae 
at the sacrifice of second-floor windows eas 


—toward quicker merchandise turnover, leading Mai 
in small stores to the virtual elimination of the f 
stock room, in larger stores to provision of space reru 


for stock on the selling floors. view 
—toward less use of basement space for storing 

stock, increased use for heating, refrigeration, and ther 
air conditioning equipment. an ¢ 
—toward increased installment buying, necessitat 

ing a special “Thrift Department,”’ usually located But 
at the rear of the store to stimulate impulse sales the 


—toward a greater use of modern floor materials 

“ECR 
including linoleum as inserts and special cut rec 
carpets. { his 


—toward more adequate electrical wirir ; 
half the stores have been rewired in the last | whit 
months to meet increased current requir 


on 4 
more rigid inspection 


—toward greater use f indirect and é spec 
lighting—already 5 women's shops, 3 rants 
2 jewelers, and 1 optician, drug and department 
store have up-to-date installations. 
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MAIN ST. TRENDS 


—toward a more exact proportioning of show 
windows to display needs according to type of mer- 
chandise and store width—as shown by increased 
use of small, “‘shadow-box’’ windows in jewelry 
stores, very large windows, open to vestibule as well 
as street, in women’s clothing stores, shallower 
windows and vestibules in broad-front variety and 
ten-cent stores. 


—toward centered entrance doors to provide in- 
creased show window visibility. 


—toward deeper vestibules for greater display 
length: in narrow clothing stores, for example, ves- 
tibule depths up to 20 ft. are now common. 


—toward higher fronts, designed to make individual 
stores visible for greater distances, in some cases 
at the sacrifice of second-floor windows. 


—toward quicker 
in small 


merchandise turnover, leading 
stores to the virtual elimination of the 
stock oom, in larger stores to provision of space 
for stock on the selling floors. 


—toward less use of basement space for storing 
stock, increased use for heating, refrigeration, and 
air conditioning equipment, 


toward increased installment buying, necessitat- 
ing a special ‘Thrift Department,’’ usually located 
at the rear of the store to stimulate impulse sales. 


—toward a greater use of modern floor materials 
including linoleum as and 
carpets. 


inserts special cut 


—toward more adequate electrical wiring: over 
half the stores have been rewired in the last 18 
months to meet increased current 


more rigid inspection. 


requirements, 


—toward greater use of 
lighting—already 5 women’s shops, 3 restaurants, 
2 jewelers, and 1 optician, drug and department 


store have up-to-date installations. 


indirect and localized 
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Main Street is design conscious. Today’s shopkeeper regards modernization 
as an essential part of his merchandising technique, and employs the dramatic 
attention getting qualities of modern architecture as an extra salesman of 
prime importance. And as more and more stores on Main are improved, mod- 
ernization tends to become not a question of choice but of survival. 

This throws an exceptionally heavy responsibility on Main Street’s architects. 
Form must follow practically in function’s footprints, and a mis-step may make 
the difference between success and failure for an important client—or at the 
least necessitate costly changes later. 

Main Street is thus no place for the dreamy-eyed artist or the architect who 
refuses to keep up with the times. But for the alert designer who is willing to 
view the retailer’s needs with sympathetic understanding and able to translate 
them into business-getting ideas, it presents the exceptional opportunity of 
an appreciative clientele and a repeat business. 


But Main Street’s architectural opportunity is much larger than this. Despite 


the improvement in the design of individual stores which has taken place in 


recent years, Main in sum total is still far from attractive, and nobody regrets 
this more than the store owners themselves. A forest of projecting signs in 
which none is wholly visible defeats its own purpose, and their owners are 
on the alert for some system of regulation which takes into account their 
special needs and problems. Failing this, the architect who is able to bring 
even a semblance of order out of present chaos—an ideal not too hard to realize 
—is likely to be viewed as a Messiah on Main. 








Store design is based on 
 |DENTIFICATION 


As ol proclaiming a store's wares to 
the cassing public has long been a form 
of esmanship. Examples: the cigar 
store's wooden Indian, the shoe store's 
bo the saddiler’s horse and the key 
ma s key (1.). More recently the 
symbol has been varied to include 
readily recognizable sign colors and 
styles of lettering (2.), especially in 
the ase of chain stores. Regal’s shoe 
stores (page 95) show the evolution of 
this sign standardization through 24 
years of modernization. Chain store 
identity may also be established 
through some such design quirk as 
circular windows (Cushman’s bakery, 
page 105). Even independents may be 
more anxious to publicize a trade mark 
(3.) than to conform to the architect's 
idea of good design. 





















2. DISPLAY TECHNIQUES 


Far from static has been the trend in 
sidewalk display techniques. In general 
it has been marked by progressively 
larger bulkheads and, in many cases, 
by lower window heads. However, the 
trend has varied with the type of mer- 
chandise displayed. The jeweler’s mer- 
chandise is small in size, is therefore 
brought closer to the window-shoppers’ 
eyes, and the bulkhead is consequently 
above average height. Cakes and pies 
look best from above, thus bakery 
bulkheads are comparatively low. Since 
clothing and automobiles require more 
space and can be better seen from a 
distance, their show windows are large 
and deep. It is therefore evident that 
store front design is not determined 
by designers’ whims; the size and shape 
, of the display window is the con- 
) trolling factor behind the proportions 
and appearance of the entire facade. 
















3. LIGHTING 


Store owners prefer monochromatic 
interiors, in which lighting takes the 
; | place of color and is used to build up 
} ascale of values which focus attention 
on the merchandise. Thus, localized 
lighting is used to accent a bolt of 
drapery (1.), spotlight a featured hat 
(2.), and emphasize display shelving 
(3.), and the store-architect must com- 
bine these elements into a satisfactory 
whole by making lighting an integral 
part of his design. In small shops with 
limited budgets this function must be 
performed by general lighting fixtures 
with a strong downward component 
designed for use above counters. 
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4. CUSTOMER CIRCULATION 











A secret of small-store circulation (1.) oe 

% is location of the wrapping counter at 
the rear of the store. En route to this p—— r— 

» counter the customer passes a series eee 

of displays, is frequently influenced to i 

make additional, unplanned purchases. f d 

On the upper floors of department if f 





























resultant confusing circulation is be- ‘ 
ginning to give way to a radiating . 
ttern (3.). While the former affords % 











Stores the grid iron layout (2.) and its \ | rT ia 
| 
| | 

ater counter area, the latter permits \ L | 
customer to spot what he wants I 
m a central position at the stairs. f os =y 
: egular spaces created by the sales — r 
’ nter arrangement may be used for al a ad L 
ger, more imaginative displays and 7 
more abundant stock room. Cus- 


er and service circulation may be \ ra [ i 
nbined so that customers may in- \ 
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ct and handle merchandise. 










































CONCLUSIONS In dealing with a compound as volatile and complex as Main Street, 


naturally hesitates to draw conclusions of cosmic importance, and to this hesitancy the editors of ‘T; 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum are no exception. However, the mass of data* upon which the preceding pages a 


hazards the following. One thing stands out as certain: Main Street has changed with astonishing rapidit 
in the past, and will in all probability continue to change as rapidly in the future. Beyond this- 
the designer will be asked to provide more and more ground floor flexibility, to facilitate th; 


several modernizations 


an effort to raise Main from the bottom of the civic design scale to a place near the top 


neighborhood shopping centers will increasingly be made a planned part of the planned 


community, and tenants will select these planned centers in preference to the hit-or-miss 


based obviously calls for a forecast of future trends. 


In an effort to stick very close to its knitting 





which are a part of the history of every commercial building 


merchants will evidence a growing disposition toward collective control of store exteriors in 


store developments of the past 


in contradistinction to these primarily neighborhood centers, the big suburban department 
store will not go far toward supplanting Main Street as the general center for more impor- 
tant buying needs. Main Street will make a determined and successful effort to meet this 


competition with planned facilities for parking, increased customer convenience, and so on.) 


All of which adds up to what? That Main Street will claim an ever more important place as (1) a real 


estate phenomenon, (2) a customer of Building, (3) a design problem, in the U 


* The Bridgeport research in this study was done under the direction of NILS HANSELL 


PORTFOLIO OF CURRENT MODERNIZATION WORK- pages 89 to 108 


\ documentary review of Main Street’s most active store types, with pace-setting exteriors, plans, details, 


tion outlines by leading store designers. 


BANK 

A shoe store and two vacant floors become the 
money-making home of the San Diego Federal 
Savings and Loan Association ..- Page 89 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 

Peck and Peck move into a modernized bay of 
an old New York City bank... an example 
of open planning in store design....page 99 


RESTAURANT 

A Colonial shop front in the Colonial town of 
Westport, Conn. . . . McCormack’s solves an 
irregular plan problem. page 92 


MARKET 

Johnsen’s sea foods and Randolph's fruits are 

better presented to Evanston, Ill. shoppers 
. A remodeling in glass page 93 


SHOE STORES 

An evolution of shoe store facades from 1915 
to 1938 and the inside of last year’s Regal 
model in Chicago, Ill. page 94 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
K. Katz & Sons in Baltimore. Md. set a style 
for men’s shops . An old building sprucely 


modernized, inside and out page 9§ 


THEATER 

A pointed marquee and a panel of light at- 
tract new business to the Congress Theater 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y. .page 9] 


HOTEL ROOMS 
In Cleveland and Detroit the Hotels Statler 
play with models, produce modern 
additional revenue... 


BEAUTY SHOP 

Increased working units and better facilities 
for operators... Ann’s Beauty Salon in New 
York City has its face lifted page {00 


BLUEPRINT SHOP 

The new home of the Wilmington Blueprint 
Service, Inc., in Wilmington, Del., replaces a 
residence, looks its part page ({0{ 


DRUG STORE 


In Washington, D. C., the Columbia Drug 
Store rounds some corners, boosts its business 
25 per cent -page {92 


DRUG STORE 


An_ interior 


rooms, 
page 98 


modernization in 
Ridgeley Drug Company store 
merits of architectural simplicity... 


Gary, Ind.’s 
proves the 


-page (03 


the business and science and art of Building 
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. 5. Building scene. 


and construe- 



















JEWELRY SHOP 

An example of the trend in jewelry store de- 
sign is Brunner’s in Westfield, N. J... J 
high bulkhead, a small window page {04 


BAKERY 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., build bakeries whose 
fronts are their trade marks ...a typica 
store in Newark, N. J. Page {05 


RESTAURANT 

A monument to modernization is the $12,500 
undertaking of LaBuvette in San Francis 
Calif. ...a former derelict page (06 


OFFICE BUILDING 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
resurfaces its exterior, 
floor, justifies expenses 





remodels its ground 
page (08 





SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRPHY OF STORE 
DESIGN 





General: locations, planning, and design. Techr 
play techniques ghting, air conditioning St 
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BANK SAN DIEGO FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, SAN DIEGO, 
L. HOPE JR., ARCHITEC 
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Advertising value of the high, outstanding facade 
of this building is indicated by the fact that assets 
iis of its occupant increased $859,280 during the first 
- year in its modernized headquarters. The third 
page (04 ape 
story of the old shoe store building was removed; 
—_— » the first and second combined to afford the usual 
a typica high ceiling for a banking floor. 
page (05 





e $12,500 — | CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


— SOUND INSULATION: Ceiling under balcony—12 x 12 in. 
page (06 rfatile, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
NDOWS: Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks— 
134 x 113%, in. No. 416 Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Company FLOOR COVERINGS: Public space—Wingfoot rubber, Good- 
. ere ar Tire & Rubber Co. Offices—carpet, Magic Carpet Co. 
page (08 d Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
RNISHINGS: Metal desks and filing cabinets—Art Metal 
3 nstruction Co. 





ARDWARE: Interior and exterior—dull chrome, P. & F. 
rbin. Stair metal nosings—B. & T. Floor Co. 

STORE FAINTING: All material by W. P. Fuller Co. 

GHTING FIXTURES: Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
-UMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. Water pipes—National 
be Co. 

EATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Barber Colman Co. 
t water heater—Amer. Radiator Co. Fans—Clarage Fan Co. 
























































SECTION 
through FRONT Comm 





Conversion of one narrow bay of an old bank 
building into suitable quarters for a woman’s 
apparel shop presented several design prob- 
lems and limitations. To obtain a large area 
of outside display, the entrance was recessed 
to an unusual depth and flanked with win- 
dows. Plate glass doors expose the interior 
to passers-by. Inside, the owners wished mer- 
chandise to be exposed and made available for 
customers to handle. Thus, the interior archi- 
tectural design serves largely as a frame and 


background for the stock. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


STORE FRONT: Virginia Serpentine marble, Alberene 
Stone Corp. and white Vermont marble, Vermont 
Marble Co. WINDOWS: Sash—extruded bronze, enam- 
eled white, Milco Bronze Co. Glass | in. polished plate. 
GLASS BLOCKS—for backs of show windows. FUR- 
NISHINGS: Tables, counter tops and show cases— 
curly maple. Chairs—reed, leather upholstery. EXTE- 
RIOR DOORS—% in. plate glass, Herculite, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Lucite push bars, E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., fabrication by Milco Bronze Co. 
PAINTING: Interior—Luminal, National Chemical & 
Mfg. Co. and casein paint. ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION: Wiring system—BX. Switches—Cole Electric 
Products. HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
lodine unit at main entrance, Modine Mfg. Co.; direct 
nvection heating with floor line radiators; Frigidaire 
uct system of cooling and humidifying, Delco 
rigidaire Corp. 




















































VIEW 2, 




































































tobert Damora Photos 


RESTAURANT w-coRMACK’Ss. WESTPORT, CONN. GRANT AND GEORGE, ARCHITECTS 
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An admirable solution to the 
problem posed by a highly ir- 
regular plan is evident in this re- 
modeled restaurant. With a 
view to expanding present din- 
ing and kitchen facilities 
through purchase of the ad- 
joining drug store, a portion of 


BEFORE 


the exterior modernization was 
extended to include that store. 


If the present rate of business 





continues, the modernization 
will pay for itself in two and a 
half to three years. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


WALL COVERINGS: Walis—Homa- 
sote Co. Walipaper—Richard E. Thi- 
baut, Inc. Washrooms—Tiletex Co. Ceil- 
ings—Celotex Corp. FURNISHINGS: 
Table tops, Formica Insulation Co. 
Chairs — Besto Brentwood. ORGAN: 
Hammond Organ Co. PAINT: Pratt & 
Lambert. PLUMBING: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. REFRIG- 
ERATORS: Gloekler Mfg. Co., McCall 
Refrigerator Co. HEATING: Steam. 
Thermostats — Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Speed heaters—B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. 
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SECTION A 


Situated directly opposite the end 
of a street carrying traffic to elevated 
this 
store modernization demanded an ad- 


and railroad stations, double 


vertising medium readily visible day 


ind night to both pedestrians and 


sengers. A pleasing combination of 


glass block and plate glass solved the 
problem admirably. Note that dis- 
play windows lack their old-fashioned 
th, that display platforms have 
n brought nearer customers’ eyes. 
liicreased business prompted the fruit 

ket’s owner to open another new 


e in the same block. 


seReaReark ¥ i. 24 
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MARKET JOHNSEN’s SEA FOODS, RANDOLPH FRUIT MARKET, EVANSTON, ILL 





BEFORE 













PALMER PERSONAL SERVICE, DESIGNERS 


A + | a+ 


* - 7 al _- “~ 


VW 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—12 in. com- 
mon brick faced on street side by 11/32 in 
ivory and royal blue Vitrolite, Libbey-Owens- 


Ford Glass Co. Interior partitions—sheet 
rock, painted. Columns—4! in., Lally Co. 
Structural steel—two 10 in. !-beams over 
entrance. Floor construction—ceramic tile. 


Entrance ceiling—cement plaster, painted. 
WINDOWS: Sash—alumilite No. 88, Kaw- 
neer Co. Glass—', in. plate for transom area 
signs with translucent baked enamel ivory 


&- a 


color, Torstenson Glass Co letters etched 
into glass and filled with royal blue ename! 
baked. GLASS BLOCKS Owens - Illinois 
Glass Co. No. 202 lighted inside by 
incandescent lamps mounted in Sterling re 
flectors. EXTERIOR DOORS: Special 2 x 2 
in. steel tubing doors and frames, Chicago 
Ornamental! Iron Co. HAROWARE: Exterior 
—Norton Lasier Co. overhead checks; alum! 
lite push and pull bars, Chicago Ornamental 
REFRIGERATION: Frick Co. 


from 


Iron Co 
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SHOE STORES = pivELOpPMENT OF STORE DESIGN FOR REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Hallenbeck 


Outstanding in this six-phase design evolu- 

tion are consolidation of several sign strips 

into one more effective band of letters, in- 

creased use of display lighting, enlargement 

of entrance and vestibule display space, in- : 
; pis. ! STORAGE 

troduction of toe-space under windows. Also, a 


|---4 


the level of displays has been raised to a } STOCK SHELVES 
: 
height of 2 ft., 4 in., a metal valance inserted CASH 


between the sign and the windows. Result is 








: aah seats! | | ls 
that the height of window plate glass has = 


been reduced materially. Note complete ab- | L 









































sence of piers on facade of most recent ex- 
ample, which is the same store as pictured STOCK 
in 1915 and 1928, above. Interior of the 1988 


7, SHELVES --* 


store appears below, right. Regal Shoe Co. 





figures that modernization of a store ups its ; 10 5 FEET 





business 10 to 20 per cent. 


BEFORE 


While not of the same store, these interior 
views are typical of shoe store modernization. 
Shelves have been lowered to a reachable 
height, interspersed with accessory display 
cases and moved out from the wall to 
provide additional storage space behind. 


Hedrich-Bles ind 
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through =FRONT ; af : 
STORE IN CHICAGO, ILL. MORRIS LAPIDUS, ARCHITECT FOR ROSS-FRANKEL, INC, 





FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


EXTERIOR: Cast granite, Architectural Cast 
Stone Co., bronze facing, Capital Bronze Co. 
SHOW WINDOWS: Glass—plate, Pittsburgh 
iate Glass Co. Ceilings and panels—wood, 
S. Plywood Corp. Reflectors—Pittsburgh 
flector Co. FLOOR: Vestibule—terrazzo. 











MEN’S CLOTHING K. KATZ & SONS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HERBERT G. CRISP, JAMES R. EDMUNDS JR., 


BEFORE 








Substitution of a clean front for over- 
ornamentation gave organization to 
the exterior of this shop moderniza- 
tion. Inside, dark paneling was 
omitted above suit cases, improving 
the general lighting of the room. 
Since this shop does not sell haber- 
dashery, no provision was necessary 
for display of small items. 


ARCHITECTS; JOHN POE TYLER, ASSOC! Ay; 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


EXTERIOR: Carrara glass, Pittsburgh Pilate 
Glass Co., and marble. ROOF: Haydite slabs, 
Haydite Co. INSULATION: Roofs—4 in 
Capitol rock wool, Standard Lime & Stone 
Co. ELEVATORS: Otis Elevator Co. FLOOR 
COVERINGS: Carpet, L. C. Chase & Co. 
HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co: 
PAINTING: Material by Sherwin-Williams 
Co. LIGHTING FIXTURES: Holophane Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Car- 
rier Corp. system. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey 
Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Hor:y- 
well Regulator Co. 








THEATER CONGRESS THEATER, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. WILLIAM H. VAUGHAN, ARCHITECT 
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Prime purpose of today’s theater 
marquee, which once functioned as a 
protecting canopy, is to attract pa- 
trons. Typifying the change-over is 
this modernization where a_ thin, 
square marquee has been replaced’ by 
a thick triangle whose impressive 
base extends beyond the building’s 





top. Curved horizontal bands lend 
emphasis to the entrance. Since mod- 








ernization, the theater’s business has 
increased 20%. 























h Plate ‘3 

esiabs) — FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

3 Gs STRUCTURE: Fi j 

, Stone : : First story exterior—Formica, 

=LOOR Formica Insulation Co.; remainder—Tuflex 

& Co. glass with metal bands, Libbey-Owens-Ford 

g. Co. Gass Co. PAINTING AND DECORATING— 

/illiams Rambusch Decorating Co. INTERIOR DOORS : 

wee 60. . eather covered. FURNISHINGS: New 

ca chrome in ladies’ lounge. Drapes—Chas. H. a 
Bailey Kenney Studio. Orchestra seats—American 

Honey: ting Co. Stage set—Novelty Scenic Studio. Se owas 

hting fixtures—Rambusch Decorating Co. LONGITUDINAL SE a | 
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HOTEL ROOMS norets sraTLER. CLEVELAND AND DETROIT 


BEFORE 








To increase demand for 600 of its smaller, obsoletely 
furnished rooms, the management of Hotels Statler in 


Cleveland and Detroit decided to redesign and rearrange 





the furnishings. Small scale models, used in preliminary 


studies, helped determine optimum use of floor areas. 





Typical of this space-saving planning is the combination 
into one unit of dresser, desk, radio, telephone stand and 
the abutting wardrobe which supplants ungainly clothes 
trees in these rooms without closets. Emphasis was 
placed upon color schemes. In the rooms opposite wall- 
paper and bedspread are cream; carpet and draperies, 
blue; furniture, pickled walnut; upholstery, brown. In- 
creased salability of the modernized rooms made a boost 
in rates unnecessary. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—Mutual Sunset Lamp Co. WALLPAPER— 
Lenox Wallpaper Co. CARPETS—W. & J. Sloane Co. FURNITURE 
—pickled walnut with Formica tops, Formica Insulation Co., and 
brushed chromium fittings. UPHOLSTERY—Modern Age Furniture 
Co. DRAPERIES AND BEDSPREADS—Johnson & Faulkner. 
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DECORATIONS BY RORIMER BROOKS STUDIOS 


USS, DESIGNER: 
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BEAUTY SHOP jNnvs BEAUTY 


SALON, NEW YORK CITY, WALTER WERKLE, DESIGNER 





BEFORE 


BEFORE Bruce Donalds 


Through remodeling, this shop was 
given a front that holds its own in 
a competitive, highly modernized 
area. Due to the absence of display- 
able items, show window space was 
reduced to a minimum. The plan was 
revised to permit increased work- 
ing units and better facilities for 
operators. Result: a 20 per cent 


. ] { =: | ga ae fee 
boost in. sales. } 7 


Cy £3 


TABLES 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


STRUCTURE: Floor’ construction—cement 
and cinders, sleepers and 3 in. tongue and 
groove. GLASS: Store front—black and 
ivory, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; window 
back is made of 1 in. glass rods, carved 
glass in center, Glass Display Co. FLOOR 
COVERINGS—linoleum throughout. FUR- 
NISHINGS—Paidar & Co. PAINTING—all 
walls decorated to imitate wallpaper. 
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BLUEPRINT SHOP 3 witMiNGTON BLUEPRINT SERVICE INC., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


\iCTORINE & SAMUEL 
HOMSEY,. ARCHITECTS 


} ME TAL 
tHE FLOOR? i THRESHOLE 
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mm nce 


SECT THROUGH FRONT 


= 5 FEET 
ee sae 3 


To simulate this building’s principal 
product—blueprints—the brick _ fa- 
cade was painted blue, trimmed in 
white. The large area of glass block 
meets the owner’s requirements of 
maximum lighting and privacy for 
his deep, narrow quarters. Ground 
floor provides office for management, 
show and sales space for architects’ 


and engineers’ supplies. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


STRUCTURE: Steel—Junior beams on new 
section, Bethlehem Steel Co. ROOF: New 
part—gypsum plank, built-up ply, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. SHEET METAL WORK: Flash- 
ing—zinc. Gutters—galvanized iron, Toncan 
Metal, Republic Steel Corp. WINDOWS: 
Sash—projected type, Truscon Steel Co. 
Glass—double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. GLASS BLOCKS—Insulux, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 

HARDWARE: Al! equipment by P. & F. 
Corbin. 

PAINTING: All material by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Art Kraft Co. 

HEATING: Hot water system, A. B. Smith 
Mfg. Co. 


Robert M. Damora 





BEFORE 








DRUG STORE cocumBIA DRUG sTORE. 


DRUG/ 




















































CIGARS 








By extending and straightening the front of this 
corner drug store, larger, deeper and more promi- 
nent display windows were created. Also, what 
formerly appeared to be two separate stores has 
been tied together. Entrance emphasis, lacking in 
the old building, is obtained by continuing the 
white porcelain enameled panel down either side 
of the corner door. Note that display platforms 
have been raised; the height of the windows, 
lowered. While the effective, simple lettering is 
adequate for daytime identification, the store relies 
on window lighting at night. Modernization has 


improved business 25 per cent. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. LLOYD C. MAYERS, ARCHITEC] 











LUTHER R. RAY, ASSOCIAT} 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


EXTERIOR: Porcelain enamel—Toledo Porcelain Enamel Co., 
installed by Structural Porcelain Enamel Co. TRIM—metal, 
Sioux City Metal Products Co. GLASS—plate, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 


Store opposite page: 


FLOOR—linoleum covered. STORE FIXTURES, CASES AND 
COUNTERS—designed, furnished and installed by Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Co. STRUCTURAL GLASS—black 
Vitrolite, Vitrolite Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Counter and table tops—Caf-O-Lite Co. 
Soda tables and chairs—Royal chrome, Royal Metal Furni- 
ture Co. Soda fountain apparatus—Liquid Carbonic Co. RE- 
FRIGERATION: Frigidaire Corp. 
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pRUG STORE rincELey pRUG COMPANY. 





BEFORE 


As on the exterior job, opposite, modernization of 
this interior gave order to confusion. The central 
sales counter was removed, and exposed columns 
were masked with effective display cases. Neat 
signs now direct circulation to the various depart- 
ments whose stock shelves have been lowered to be 
within easy reach of operators. Simplification was 
carried down to the floor with elimination of the 
confusing pattern in the flooring. Some indication 
of the value of the modernization is the fact that, 
despite the addition of only a few seats, soda 


counter sales doubled. 















GARY, IND. W. T. P. SPOONER, DESIGNER 
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JEWELRY SHOP sRUNNER’S. JEWELERS AND OPTICIANS, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


WILLIAM WILDE, ARCHITECT; 


SYLVIA WILDE, 
ASSOCIATE DESIGNER 


sedi eT ee 





BEFORE 


Economical omission of an_ illumi- 
nated sign in this face-lifting job was 
justified by the fact that the store 
is situated near a busy, well-lighted 
street corner. In keeping with jewelry 
store trends, the bulkhead has been 


; : : VITROLITE 
raised, the size of the display win- FINISH ——» 





<7 
dow reduced. A gray facade features Fn ER BEFORE)". 
\ 


the building among its darker neigh- 





bors. AWNING 








FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT a 


EXTERIOR: Wallis—Vitrolite Division, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. SHOW WIN- a) 
DOWS: Frame—Brasco Mfg. Co. Glass— 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. FLOOR COV- 

ERINGS: Store—linoleum. Show windows— . 
sectional plywood. FURNISHINGS: Dark :, | VITROLIT 
mahogany throughout. EXTERIOR DOORS: FINISH 
Pine covered with alumilited aluminum. » |TERRAZZO 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES: Show windows— 

No. 55 Permafiectors with concentric louvers, a 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co. SECTION A 
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STAIR TO SECOND FLOOR 


Fass 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick, white. 
washed, waterproofing between. Structural 


. steel—one i!-beam to carry tong lintel on 

a facade. Fioor construction—3 x 14 in. foot- 
ings, 12 in. o.c. Ceilings—plaster 

ROOF: Tar and gravel reenforced brick 

* Parapet for earthquakeproofing by the use 


of steel angles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—Anaconda copper, American Brass Co 
WINDOWS: Sash — wood Glass — crystal 



































_ = - sheet, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
ET - ; ; FLOORS: Red magnesite throughout 
— , "ie : WALL COVERINGS: Origina! brick painted 
11] , A = - 3 coats washable calcimine, W. P. Fuller Co 
| . t | | WOODWORK: Trim and doors—pine. 
| HARDWARE: interior and exterior—solid 
— ae | 5 "| Ss - us =| TT brass, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
— > —_———  _ _ _ ___ , 
> i oe = ~ | [ PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings— 
| washable caicimine. Trim and sash—enamel 
oo ie! PANTRY ¥ N Exterior: Walis—washable caicimine. Sash 
| an ie rT | Ll 4 lead and oil. All material by W. P. Fuller Co. 
| LT] tel a a =i ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
Pag wie ren ar ._ an \ t system and switches—General Electric Co 
: rTLits? | fect | | as et r ; ? Fixtures—hand made of sheet metal, Arthur 
Ss TTT TT t Clough. 
4 2 aS SS PLUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co 
— - : - - : HEATING: Radiators and valves—American 
SECTION A-B 0 5 FEET Radiator Co. 
__— REFRIGERATION: General Motors Corp. 
nd 
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OFFICE BUILDING pAciric MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 


' 


JOHN & DONALD B. PARKI\NS 


BEFORE 


Purpose of this office building m 
ernization was twofold: 1) to increas 
the advertising value of the buildiy 
for its insurance company owner- 
cupant and 2) to provide a maxim 
of attractive rental space on 
ground floor for shops. Therefore, | 
remodeling was restricted to the « 
terior, whose Corinthian ornamen! 
tion was replaced with clean te 
cotta surfacing, and to the grou 


floor which was divided into seven 


dividual shops. Noteworthy is the: 


petition of shop front treatment a 
the restricted use of signs. Moder 
ization expenditures amounted 
$365,000, and, according to the ins 
ance company, “experience has war 
ranted the cost.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Walls—reenforced concre' 
faced with terra cotta; inside—plaster; ** 
—Gladding, McBean & Co. Interior—plast 
on metal lath with steel studs, Consolidate 
Steel Corp. Floor construction—slab concret 
suspended ceilings. 

ROOF: Concrete slab covered with c< 

tion roofing, Johns-Manville. 
WINDOWS: Sash—metal, double hung 

bell Metal Window Co. Glass—!, in. | 
plate, Townsend Glass Co. 
WOODWORK: Interior doors and 
wood, J. Niederer & Co. Exterior 
metal, aluminum trim, West Co. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior— 
aluminum covered on exterior. 





Mott Photos 
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Sturtevant 





FOR LOUIS LE HANE, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





Sturtevant Photos 


The above illustration is a superlative example of the use of in- 
telligent planning to give spaciousness and dignity to a compara- 
tively small house; instead of the blank walls of a conventional 
front hall, the architect has provided a view of the garden. The 
impressive thing about such amenities is that they are the re- 
sult of planning rather than additional expenditure. As in most 
of Mr. Wurster’s residential work, house and garden are treated 
as a unit; in this case the glazed gallery forms a highly flexible 
transitional element between the two. The plan is well organized, 
and is expressed with the utmost clarity by the simple, informal 
exterior. Cubage: 32,680. 
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Wi LLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—l1 x 10 in. red 
wood shiplap resawed on outside face, build 
ing paper, 1 x 2 in. strips, wood stud frame 
hardwall plaster or wood on inside face 
ROOF: Covered with cedar shingles 
CHIMNEY: Fireclay flue lining, Richardson 
& Boynton damper. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, 
and leaders—galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, double hung 
and casements. Glass—dquality B, single 
strength. Screens—bronze mesh, redwood 
frame; fixed outside. 

FLOORS: Living room and bedrooms 
oak. Gallery—-common brick over 


gutters 


white 
concrete 
slab. Kitchen and bathrooms—Douglas fir 
& G., covered with linoleum 

WALL COVERINGS: Gallery walis—san 
exterior walis. Bedroom and kitchen 4 in 
plywood, white pine, U. S. Plywood Corp 
WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—Douglas 
fir. Interior doors—fiush slab, white pine 
PAINTING: Interior: All sand finished plaster 
has integral color, untreated; all smooth 
plaster finished with flat paint; plywood in 
kitchen oiled and varnished; plywood in bed 
room treated with hot beeswax. Trim and 


e as 


sash—enamel. Exterior walis and sash—liead 
and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—knob and tube. 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot water 
pipes—galvanized wrought iron, A. M. Byers 
Co. Cold water pipes—galvanized steel 
HEATING: Electrogas gas fired forced warm 
air system. Hot water heater—gas fired stor- 
age type. 
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Planned to take advantage of existing 
planting on the property, this house 
shows a number of interesting devia- 
tions from the conventional treat- 
ment. The ingenious combination of 
garage unit and sun porch, for in- 
stance, is practical as well as unusual, 
and the roof deck above, while some- 
what remote, is sufficiently protected 
by the surrounding trees to permit its 
use with privacy. On the second floor, 
the arrangement of dressing rooms 
and baths is excellent, and makes 
possible the removal of all closets 
from the bedrooms, thereby increas- 
ing wall space. Cubage: 45,000. Cost: 
$18,000, at 40 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE Exterior walis—4 in. brick 
veneer on 4 in. stud wall, diagonal sheathing 





covered with waterproofing paper; metal lath 
and plaster inside 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 8 in. rafters, T. @ 
G. shiplap covered with roofing felt and 3/16 
in. to '4 in. Bangor slate, random width 
Bangor Slate Co. Decks—wood joists, T. & 
G. shiplap, 4-ply asbestos roofing 
CHIMNEY Brick with terra cotta flue tin 
ings; H. W. Covert Co. dampers 

SHEET METAL WORK Flashing, leaders 
and ducts—16 oz. copper 

INSULATION: Outside wails and attic floors 
—4 in. Balsam woo!, Wood Conversion Co 
Weatherstripping—copper on all windows 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Curtis Com 
panies Glass—quality A single strength, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 

FLOOR COVERINGS Living room—”™, in. 
random width select red oak plank Bed 
rooms g in. T. & G. strip flooring, carpet 
Kitchen and bathroomse—tlincieum 
WOODWORK Trim and interior doors 
stock, Curtis Companies Exterior door 
special design. Garage doors—overhead type 
HARDWARE interior—Schlage Lock Co. 
Exterior—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
PAINTING: Interior—3 coats lead and oi 
finished coat eggshell enamel Library 


knotty pine, stain and Minwax Co. wax. Out 
side brick work—2 coats whitewash 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—BX throughout, General Electric Co 
Switches—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Amer 
ican Stove Co. Refrigerator—Electrolux gas, 
Servel, Inc. Sink—Monel metal top, iInter- 
national Nickel Co. Cabinets—stock, Curtis 
Companies. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C F 
Church Mfg. Co 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—extra heavy cast 
iron. Cold and hot water pipes—brass. 85 
per cent copper, Anaconda, American Brass 
Co 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Gar 
Wood complete air conditioning heating 
plant, Gar Wood Industries. Grilles—Ameri 
can Register Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater— 
gas automatic, Pittsburgh Water Heater Co. 
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While the site for this house presented a problem, the 
difficulty was confined largely to means of access and 
the creation of a terrace; further influence of the con- 
tours is indicated by the location of the second floor. 





Very competently planned, the house is of particular ss 
interest for its pleasing mass, the excellent combina- | J f \ _| 


tion of materials, and its carefully studied details. | Se Coe ee ae 





Within the limits of a moderately conservative treat- 


ment the solution shows refreshing freedom of han- , A 





dling and admirable simplicity. Cost: $12,000. PoE 4 a rs et ri eatin 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete 
Waterproofing in basement Ant 
Hydro Waterproofing Co 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis lat 
floor)—brick veneer (Qnd floor ver 
tical boards and battens. Inside—grip 
lath, 3 coats plaster 

ROOF: Covered with Perfection cedar 
shingles 

CHIMNEY: Brick with Superior Fire 
place Co. damper. 

SHEET METAL WORK Flashing 
gutters and leaders—-24 gauge gaivan 
ized iron 

WINDOWS: Sash—metal casements 
Druwhit Metal Products Cc Giass 
double strength, Libbey-Owens.Ford 
Glass Co. Screens—Rolling Window 
Screen Co. 

STAIR Treads clear white oak 
Risers—Douglas fir 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main rooms 
carpet over No. 1 common oak. Kitchen 
—linoleum over Douglas fir. Bathrooms 
—tile, Gladding, McBean & Cc 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms and 
halis—walipaper, Kitchen and bath 
rooms—Sanitas, Standard Coated Prod 
ucts Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim, doors and cab 
inets—California white pine. Garage 
doors—overhead type, Frantz Mfg. Ce 
HARDWARE: P. & F Corbin 
PAINTING All paint material by 
Sherwin-Williams Co. Floors-——Minwax 
Co. Outside walis—3 coats Bondex 
Reardon Co. Roof and woodwork 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Switches—Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures 
—Arthur Clough 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—ges 
Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink 
—Crane Co 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT All fix 
tures by Crane Co. Shower—Speakman 
Co. 

HEATING: Warm air, gas-fired furn 
ace, Payne Furnace Co. Hot water 
heater—Crane Co 
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FORGE DAUB, ARCHITECT 
hced by special problems which do not occur 
the planning of the average year-round resi 
nce. the architect has appropriately empha 
zed the informal character of the house in both 
terior and interior treatment. The large living 
om with three exposures takes good advantage 


the view, and its projection makes possible 


ye placing of a useful deck on the second floor 


vel. An interesting bit of planning is the dining 
om, which is treated as part of the general liv- 
yw space, but sufficiently removed for privacy 
nd convenience. Cost: $7,448. Cubage: 27.300 


t about 27 cents per cubic foot. 


ONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


OUNDATION: Built on 8 in. piles. 
TRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Dutch Lap asbestos shingles 
aid on wrong side, Keasbey & Mattison Co., building 
paper, sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs; inside—Thermosote, 
omasote Co. Ceilings—Homasote on Ist floor, Thermo- 
ote on 2nd., Homasote Co. 
ROOF: Built-up, 10-year, Philip Carey Co. Decks—cov- 
red with canvas, painted. 
INDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung with storm sash. 
lass—'/g in. quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
OODWORK: Trim—white pine. Cabinets—Douglas fir 
plywood. Doors—Rezo, flush fir, M. & M. Woodworking 
o. Garage doors—standard covered with Masonite, Ma- 
onite Corp. 
HARDWARE: Chromium plated, Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Trim and sash—lead and oil, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BxX. 
Switches and fixtures—Pass & Seymour. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—Hot 
Point, Edison General Electric Appliance Co. Sink— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. 
HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler—Sunbeam, Fox 
Furnace Co. Oil burner—Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot 
water heater—electric, Hot Point, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co. 
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HOUSE FOR R. R. WITT, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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The Colonial house in Texas, during its long process 
of acclimatization, has changed to the point where it 
is taking on something of a specific regional character, 
noticeable in the large rooms, provisions for ventila- 
tion, and spaces for year-round outdoor living. A 
particularly ingenious device in the plan of this house 
is the use of parallel stairways which merge on an in- 


termediate level, an arrangement which gives privacy 


where most needed, with a minimum waste of space. 


Cubage: 36,600. Cost: approximately $22,500, at 


~ wat 


about 61 cents per cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

EE LE EE AE RE I ES TT LT LT A SSS LT I EI <a 
FOUNDATION: Drilled concrete piles with concrete grade beams. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wall—common brick veneer on 2 x 6 in. 
studding, sheathing and waterproof paper. Interior partitions— 
expanded metal lath and plaster. Floor construction—2 x 12 in. 
wood floor joists, sub-floor, deadening felt and finished flooring. 
ROOF: Covered with asbestos shingles, Ruberoid Co. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta tile, H. W. Covert Co. damper. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
vanized iron, Taylor’s Target and Arrow. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—2 in. balsam wool insulation, Wood 
Conversion Co. Weatherstripping—Macklanbury Duncan Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, pine. Glass—double strength. 
STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—pine. Attic stair— 
Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 

FLOORS: Living room—random width V joint T. & G. mahog- 
any. Bedrooms and halls—No. 1 white oak. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—pine covered with rubber tile. Porches—red cement tile, 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

HARDWARE: Dull brass throughout, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
Garage doors—overhead, spring balanced, Overhead Door Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—stainless steel fixtures, Crane 
Co. Ventilator—lilg fan, Ilg Electric Ventilator Co. 
BATHROOM FIXTURES: Crane Co. Cabinet—The White Co. 
HEATING: Forced warm air system, gas fired furnace, Beck 
Engineering Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywel! Regulator 
Co. Hot water heater—storage type, Crane Co. 
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KITCHEN FLOWER ROOM in service porch 





HOUSE FOR SAMUEL G. WIENER, SHREVEPORT, LA. 





Marcus D. Weeks Photos 
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The emphatic use of overhangs on much modern residential work 





in the South is one feature which gives these houses a definitely 





local character. In this instance not only the roof, but the entire 





attic space has been projected to protect the south wall from the 





sun. Equally typical is the two-story porch, a climatic necessity 





which has been most intelligently handled; the screens, it will be 





noted. have been treated not as an afterthought, but as the main 





element in the design. The plan is generous, reasonably open, and 





like the exterior reflects the special requirements of the locality. 





Cost: 38 cents per cubic foot. 








JO\ES, ROESSLE, OLSCHNER AND WIENER, ARCHITECTS 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Grade beams concrete on post hole piles 
STRUCTURE Frame of reenforced concrete, steel and 


wood; stucco set m metal expansion joints waterproet 





refiecting paper wood sheathing, studs, meta lath and 
Plaster inside. Floor construction let floor reentorced 
concrete on fill, 2 in. concrete topping f living room, re 


mainder terrazz¢ 2nd floor—woeoed jicists 

ROOF Wood deck on wood joists covered with composi 
tion asphalt and gravel, Flintkote Cx 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Armee, copper bear 
ing. American Rolling Mill Ce coping finished in aluminum 
INSULATION: Outside walis—Siivercote Products Co. At 
tic floor—Gimco rock woo! bats, General insulating & 
Mfg. Cc Weatherstripping for wood doorse—Monarch 
Metal Weather Strip Cc 

WINDOWS: Sash—custom built stee! casements, Concrete 
Engineering Co. Glass—mostly double strength, quality 
A; plate for flower window; obscure for built.in lights 
all by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Giass biock—18 «= 12 
in. tnsulux, Owens-iilinois Glass C« 

FLOOR COVERINGS Living room—carpet on Orzite, 
Clinton Carpet Cc Bedrooms—rugs,. solid color 
WOODWORK Trim and cabinetse—pine Doorse—fiush 
Rezo doors, Paine Lumber Cc 

HARDWARE: All equipment by Sargent 4 C« 
PAINTING: All material by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—fiexible 
conduit. Switches—Pass & Seymour 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—Kelvinator Corp. 
Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: Water supply pipes—copper tubing 
HEATING: Niagara air heating unit with ducts, Forest 
City Products Co Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Crane Cc 
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GARDEN ELEVATION 


An interesting and very significant part of 
the modern trend in domestic architecture 
is the growing number of houses which 
combine features of both traditional and 
modern design. An excellent case in point is 
shown here, a residence which makes ra- 
tional use of inexpensive local materials, 
clearly expresses an efficient plan, and 
makes no concessions to any predetermined 
type of exterior treatment. The plan is 
simple and direct. Laid out in an econom- 
ical rectangle, it merges living and dining 
spaces, provides for easy circulation be- 
tween the various units, and has a compact 
second floor arrangement with bedrooms of 
adequate size. The interiors, shown on the 
opposite page, reflect the competent hand- 
ling of the exterior. Cubage: 34,690. Cost: 


$12,701.50, at about 37 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION W alls—continuous 
blocks. Cellar floor—4 in. concrete 
cinder fill. Waterproofing—l1 in. cement mortar with 
A. C. Horn Co. Hydratite mixed in 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cedar shingles. Sisal 
kraft build ng paper, diagonal N. C. pine 
studding, U. S. Gypsum Co. rocklath, 3 coats plaster 
ROOF: Covered with Perfection red 
Decks—canvas on double pine floorin 
CHIMNEY Lining—terra cotta 
Style, H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz 
ters—fir. Leaders—corrugated cor per. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor—4 
rockwool, U. S. Gypsum Co 

WINDOWS: Sash—pinecraft Normandy casements 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms 
red oak, Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—2 in. sq. tile 
Robertson Art Tile Cx 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—walipaper, Richard 
E. Thibaut Co. Bathrooms—tile for tub recess. Oth 
wallis—waterproof Retlak, Richard E Thibaut ¢€ 
WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—special pine. Ex 
ter.or doors—Rezo, flush panel, M. & M. Woodworking 
Co. Garage door—overhead type, Overhead Door C« 
HARDWARE: All equipment by Schlage Lock C€ 
PAINTING: Walis—3 coats flat. Ceilings-—calcimine 
Floors—l1 coat shellac, 2 coats wax. Trim and sash 


cinder concrete 


siab over 4 in 
then tarred 
sheathing fir 


cedar shingles 
Q 
flues Damper—Old 


copper. Gut 


in 


r 


c 


2 coats flat, 1 coat enamel. Exterior walis—weather 
ing stain, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system-—OGX 
cable. Switches—Federal Electric Products C« and 
Arrow, Hart & Hegeman Co. Fixtures—built-in by 
Kurt Versen, Inc., others by Lightolier Cc 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Tappan Stove 
Co. Refrigerator—Electrelux, Servel, inc. Sink—-Stand 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Ventilator—General Electric Cc 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet 
and accessories—Charies Parker Co 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—rigid copper tube, Type M™ 
with sweat fittings, Chase Brass & Copper Co 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Gar Wood air 
conditioning oil fired unit with filtering and humidity 
ing, Gar Wood Industries. Thermostat—Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Pennfieid 
gas fired automatic 30 gal. tank, John B. Wood Mfg 
Co. 

VENETIAN BLINDS: By Rolscreen, Inc 
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HOUSE PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Getsinger Photos 


GILMORE & EKMAN, ARCHITECTS 


With its combination of modern and traditional elements, this house is 
quite similar to many being built in California. The arrangement of the 
rooms, providing cross or through ventilation, also reflects similar 
climatic conditions. The use of a coat closet to separate the hall from the 
dining space is ingenious and effective; less fortunate, however, is the 
placing of the service entrance, adjacent to the family’s outdoor living 
area. Cost: $9,160. Cubage: 19,140 at about 48 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—No. 1 common 
Oregon pine studs, cement stucco on steel mesh 
interior—plaster on U. S. Gypsum Co. rock Iiath 
portion of exterior 1 x 12 in. redwood siding. 
ROOF: Covered with clear cedar shingles. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—4 in. U. § 
Gypsum Co. rock wool; Reynolds Metal Co., Inc 
metallation. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Truscon Stee 
Co. Glass—quality A, single strength, Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Co. Screens—bronze, Truscon Stee! Co 
WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen—Wall-Tex, Colum: 
bus Coated Fabrics Corp. Bathrooms—Linowa 
Armstrong Cork Products Co.; wainscot—Wall-Tex 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—Lavu* 
Vello cold water paint, !. F. Laucks Co. Exterior 
Walls—stucco, 2 coats Rezicote, |. F. Laucks Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Refrigera: 
tor—General Electric Co. Sink—Crane Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Crane © 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Forced draft 
system, air filtered, humidified and cooled, distr!>: 
uted through light fixtures in ceilings of rooms 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Boiler—Sun: 
beam, gas fired, The Fox Furnace Co. Hot water 
heater—Crane Co. 
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A good example of a built-in speaker and radio-phonograph combination with record storage. Apartment of H. J. Mali, 
New York City, William Lescaze, Architect, Virginia Williams, Associate. Since the speaker is located above ear-level it has 
been tipped downward to direct sound toward the listeners. The baffle is ample and the speaker box has been left open 
at the top to avoid “‘boom.” 


For nine out of ten U. S. families, home entertainment has taken 
the long-vacant place of the open fire as the focal-point of family 
life. In about 25 million households, the terms “radio” and “re- 
laxation” are practically synonymous. Successively smaller groups, 
in inverse logarithmic progression, have further equipment: some 
24 million radio-phonographs, 250,000 home movie projectors, and 
about 2,500 projectors equipped for synchronized sound. In the 
homes of the very rich, built-in radio-phonographs and projection 
rooms threaten the place of the organ as the traditional hall- 
mark of luxury. For every type of house, an important particulari- 
zation of the architectural dictum, “the house is a machine for 
living in” is becoming, “. . . a place to enjoy recorded and broad- 
cast entertainment.” 


In an increasing number of fine homes and apartments, the radio- 
phonograph is being installed as an integral part of the structure 
decoration. Of the three-fold advantages of this method— 
‘ appearance, increased convenience, and improved tone- 
que'ity—the last and least known has usually been the motivating 


nce. Musical reproduction is subject to certain limitations 


wit, an instrument of the portable type which are readily over- 
cone with built-in equipment. Orchestra and organ music sounds 
F BRUARY ceé25 


best coming from a powerful speaker 30 or 40 ft. from = the 
listener through a large, open space. All music sounds better with 
the speaker mounted in the center of a fairly large solid plane, 
t or 5 ft. from the floor, and with plenty of free space behind 
To simulate these conditions is difficult even with elaborate 
cabinet construction, easy with wall mounted equipment 

The convenience of remote control of both wired and wireless 
types is possible with either portable or built-in equipment, but 
full realization of its advantages calls for the latter. An elaborate 
set-up of this kind may comprise a number of loud-speakers 
located in various rooms, control outlets at several convenient 
points, one or more phonograph turntables, and the radio set 
itself, which can be located as far away as the attic. Such an in 
stallation may cost as much as several thousand -lollars, but there 
is no reason why its essential features cannot be duplicated in 
the average home at low cost, in the manner indicated on the 
following pages. 

Similarly, there is no particularly valid reason why the architect 
whose client is a home movie enthusiast should not make provis 
ion for this hobby in his plans. It is a comparatively simple 
matter to provide for projection equipment in a living room 


(Continued on page 127) 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 








BUILT-IN RADIO 





In the Stromberg-Carlson installation shown above and below LOUDSPEAKERS 
i is i nceal in th ttic. eakers are located . $ : , 
the PaGte onacste te concentes Ws - es Sp wie ° 4 Cross-section drawing at left shows method of builx 
in several rooms, wherever possible in a corner to spread , . hae 
- ing a speaker into regular stud partition. 1. Show 
sound throughout the room. Remote control boxes of the type : : , 
P , : . ‘ ‘ speaker of the type illustrated above which has 
shown in the circle (below) require from sixteen to thirty wires : 
‘ 14 x 14 in. mounting and baffle board; 2. power an 
to the set according to the number of speakers in the system, a " 
; = sound outlet which may require two to eight wire 
govern volume and tuning, turn set and speakers on and off. , : : 
} according to the type of circuit; 3. optional volume 
control in standard outlet box. Back of speake 
may be covered with grille and open mesh screen 
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Drawing above shows an excellent 
method of providing for built-in radio 
sets in shelving and other cabinet 
work, suggested by the method used 
in the Ansley Dynaphone shown at the 
right. With this method controls are 
in a convenient near-horizontal posi- 
tion and no holes need be cut in the 
cabinet work for dials, etc. Sets may, 
therefore, be readily removed and re- 
placed when new equipment is desired. 
1. shows set and 2. holes for ventila- 
tion in shelving. 

















CHASSIS 


4 : j ) Suitable for mounting in cabinet 

REMOTE CONTROL at eA work is the Scott Super XI! Radi? 

. J ; Chassis, shown at the left. Flex! 

The woman above is using the newly introduced Philco # ; bility in installation methods has 

Mystery Control box to regulate her radio across the room. : been increased through recent im 

This is a miniature self-contained wireless unit, operated by provements in the construction of 

a small battery. It governs tuning and volume by induction ’ radio tubes which now may b«: used 

signals to the radio receiver which must be specially equipped a successfully in either horizontal o 
to receive them. vertical positions. 
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BUILT-IN ENTERTAINMENT 








PLANNED FOR FUN 


A 


livin 
projection screen. Speaker orens both sides, to serve 
both dining and living space. Projector (4.) and 
chonograph turn-table (5.) are located in a closet 
at the opposite end of the room which also provides 


Sf 








right) is a dining-room buffet containing on its 
j-room side 1. speaker, 2. radio and 3. rolling 


Scale: 
” 1'-0” 


for film and record storage, card tables, etc. 


TURNTABLE 


The Capehart Automatic 
Record Changer shown at 
the left is the only changer 
on the market which plays 
each record on both sides 
successively. Elaborate 
changers of this type require 
cabinet space approximately 
24 in. wide, 16 in. deep, and 
16 in. high. 


SOUND-ON-FILM 


The Fonda Sound Continuous 
Recorder at the right is a 
sound-on-film device for re- 
cording or reproducing con- 
tinuously for one to five 
hours. As yet used only com- 
mercially, its home use may 
include recording radio pro- 
grams, thus building up a 
sound-on-film library at 
small cost. 


- 
ea 


ontinued from page 125) 


set_ needed anyway for card tables and games, and to relate this 
perly to the correct location for a built-in rolling screen requires only 
enuity. Such an arrangement also makes a good place for bulky 
ord-changing phonograph turntables and is excellent for film and 
ord storage, leaving the living room free of otherwise awkward furni 

which uses up valuable floor space. The time and trouble required 
making structural provisions for such equipment are sure to be re 


ded by client-gratitude and an enhanced reputation for attention to 
ul. 
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SEE ARCH. FORUM, 1949... 


Architectural ingenuity will be further taxed when it comes 
to housing devices like the above. 1. is an Ansley Dynatone, 
“Piano of the Future,”’ whose tones are electrically amplified; 
2. an RCA Radio Facsimile Receiver which delivers news 
sheets at the rate of three pages an hour: and 3. a representa- 
tive television receiving set of the type likely to appear on the 
market this spring. 
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1. “Tongue and groove” joint which holds top of upholstery to frame by 
friction-fit. 2. Back springs and bands, spaced according to load. 3. Seat 
support, consisting of metal bands hung on springs formed from special 
Swedish steel, located at front of seat. 4. Springs, which are exception- 
ally soft, are at the same time strong enough to support concentrated 
loads. 5. Snap fastening of upholstery along bottom edge of seat-front. 


Under the trade name “Prodomo,” the Mueller Furniture Co. of Grand Rapids, Michigan has 
recently placed on the market the new type of chair shown on this page, an excellent example 
of the application of integration to furniture. Frame and spring construction is the same for 
each of the several models, and the easily removable upholstery readily interchanged and replaced. 
This permits the retailer to carry in stock a wider range of fabrics and designs without excessive 
inventories, once again demonstrating the fact that standardization, properly handled, results in 
increased rather than decreased variety. Basis of the new chair is the unique system of springs 


described above, and advantages claimed include more sanitary construction, light weight, and in- 
creased comfort. A wide variety of designs is available, ranging from traditional to modern. 


6. Chair with steel tube arms and supports, designed by Mies van der Rohe, frame leather covered. 
7. Chair with bentwood arms, matching frame. 8. Settee from same design as 7. 


John Beinert Photos 
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ARCHITECT'S WORLD 


Excerpts from at 


During the eighteen years that TI stayed 
in Japan I often longed to find myself 
again amongst people of my kin and my 
profession, to whom I could try to convey 
some of the ideas which moved me dur- 
ing my stay there, and which I subse- 
quently tried to express in my life’s work. 
I feel that I was exceptionally fortunate 
to be chosen by Frank Lloyd Wright to 
accompany him to Japan where I was 
supposed to assist him in his work on 
the Imperial Hotel. 

Eighteen years ago Japan was still a 
country which preserved its native cul- 
ture to a remarkable degree. The earth- 
quake of 1923 and the advent of fascism 
in Europe accelerated the transformation 
of the national life in Japan at such a 
pace that there is hardly anything left of 
what I am going to mention as having 
inspired and taught me to understand 
what really constitutes the role of an arch- 
itect in our time. 

The uniform gray color of roofs, the 
uniform slope of roofs, the uniform scale 
of all structures, the uniformity of the 
materials employed gave the villages and 
cities the aspect of having been designed 
by one single architect with a clear and 
definite idea in his mind. The result 
was a calm and great effect of the city 
as a whole, and not that of the combina- 
tion of individual buildings. This aspect 
was further enhanced by the people them- 
selves, their costumes, the objects and in- 
struments that they used daily in their 
lives, the furnishings of their houses, tem- 
ples, shops, their eating utensils, their 
musical instruments—all that pertains to 
their equipment for living was evidently 
of the same style and in complete har- 
mony. 

There was no question in my mind that 
all this was an expression of a dominat- 
ing idea or ideas which governed the life 
of this nation, and which entered into 
every action and every product resulting 
therefrom, In its exterior aspect and viewed 
from the esthetical point of view, it was 
all very beautiful—like a dream, like a 
vision from other worlds. 

‘he streets and villages are now re- 
placed by modern highways overcrowded 
wiih vehicles of every description, and 
the villages are replaced by factories and 


shimmy industrial housing. 


AN ARCHITECT COMES HOME FROM JAPAN 


By Antonin Raymond 


vidress before The Arcl tural La ‘ _ = 


I decided to study and try to find out 
what were the principles that guided this 
nation to arrive at such perfect artisti 
expression of their national ideas, and of 
their life. Of course, I 
also had in times past arrived at a sim 


ilar state of affairs and that it was the 


realized that we 


development of the sciences and their ap 
plications to life, and the ensuing age of 
machines that destroyed this state of har 
mony and caused the artistic chaos which 
has dominated western countries since the 
early nineteenth century, and from which 
we are still trying to escape. 

My good luck consisted in being able 
to witness the old state of affairs at a 
time when a similar state of affairs had 
been lost in all Western countries for more 
than a century. I became convinced—and 
I am convinced now more than ever—that 
the chaotic state of our artistic expres 
sion was caused by the loss of knowledge 
of principles which dominated and were a 
property of all artists in all 
periods where great and truly satisfactory 
art was produced, and that what we call 
modern architecture is nothing but an 
effort to regain the lost knowledge of those 
principles, to re-establish the principles 
and apply them to the new conditions dic 
tated by the exigencies of the change in 
material civilization. 


* 


As time went on I found out that the 
architect in our Western sense did not 
exist in Japan at all. The nearest to it 
was a “master carpenter,” who had a thor 
ough schooling not only in his trade but 
in all trades and even in landscape gar- 
dening. He also was a very fine draftsman. 
There was a long established tradition 
about the plan of every sort of building, 


common 


whether it was a temple or shrine, a pub- 
lic building or a shop, a residence for a 
nobleman or a residence for the humblest 
citizen. There also were specialists among 
the carpenters—for instance, the temple 
builders. 

When a client called in a carpenter he 
gave the carpenter a list of his needs and 
requirements and also indicated the grade 


of work for whic rhe theo gtit hye could 
afford to peas The carpenter then went 
ahead and made the design aml the esti 


mates, and talked over all the details that 


could not ln shown on thre ‘ravings \. 


the chent had an education in pro 


to his wealth and station in life, and as he 
knew what was befitting to hin ind as. 
on the other hand, the carpenter knew 
that also, the result was good and the 
mistakes were few. The solution was clear 
from the beginning because thev dealt 


with life 


imagination of 


directly There was no empty 
abstract speculation in 


Thev knew what 
kind of materials had to be used to per 


volved in their work 


form the job required of them: they knew 
what type of construction was advisable 
and necessary; what particular and _ fit 
materials were obtainable in that. particu 
lar locality, and what kind of construction 
that particular material was fit for, thes 
knew the climate and its effects on the 
materials; they knew the skill and limita 
tions imposed by skill; the esthetic mean 
ing of the different materials besides their 
structural qualities; they even knew the 
occult meaning of color, of texture, and of 
materials. By occult I mean the psycho 
logical effect produced on human beings 
by the sight of and contact with those 
materials 

I further learned that parts of the struc 
ture commonly used in all buildings, like 
posts and beams, girders, 


joists, roofing 


materials, doors, windows, flooring, mats. 
had been standardized through ages and 
were obtainable ready-made from dealers 
in such things in many different grades. 

I also found out that besides the carpen 
ter there was another professional man 
that joined in performing the duties of an 
architect. He played and still plays a very 
important role in designing. He is the — 
astrologer or “seer,” to whom every design 
is submitted for approval. I was at first 
extremely skeptical about this part of de- 
signing procedure, but after my experience 
with many of those astrologers I changed 
my mind and began eagerly to learn from 
them. They are practicing ancient Chinese 
art, which deals principally with the sani 
tary and health conditions of the locality 
in which the building is going to be built, 
and with the orientation of all the rooms 
The carpenter provides them with all the 
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data pertaining to the quality of the soil, 
to the geological formation, the wind and 
-arthquake conditions, the drinking water 
supply, the drainage possibilities, ete. 
They then check the plan and advise 
about the suitability of the particular 
ground for the proposed building and 
about the rest of the sanitary conditions. 
They also place a certain circular chart in 
the gravity center of the plan of the build- 
ing and check the orientation of all the 
rooms. A typical example of the result of 
their check is that all living rooms are fac- 
ing south or southeast, where sun shines in 
the winter time and prevailing winds come 
from in the summer time. That the toilets 
are in the northwest corner, that no habit- 
able rooms face north or west; and there- 
fore the entrance is of necessity from 
the north side. The seer also determines 
the auspicious time for starting the build- 
ing, and I found out that this also deals 
with concrete things like frost and damp- 
ness, and stormy seasons, and drying out 
of plasters, and the proper sequence of 
the different works to be performed. 


* 


The word “art” or “artistic” is totally 
absent from the vocabulary of all the 
trades concerned with building. Criticism 
confines itself strictly to the degree at- 
tained of naturalness, fitness for its pur- 
pose and economy. Museums, histories of 
art, teachers of art—all these were non- 
existent and the now existing institutions 
are a very recent development of the 
copying of our material civilization. 

The construction of the master carpen- 
ter is always a marvel of knowledge and 
workmanship. It is the dominating factor. 
It is the base out of which spring all the 
other elements forming the structure. A 
column is a column, a beam is a beam, 
undisguised and unornamented, but doing 
its work perfectly. There is not a piece of 
lumber in the building that does not per- 
form a definite labor and does not do it 
well. 

Imitation of any kind and sentimental- 
ity are excluded, because it is Nature her- 
self that is the teacher of the client and 
the trades. 

Materials are all natural, undisguised, 
and above everything not made to look 
old and weathered. Nothing is more ap- 
preciated than newness, freshness, and the 
odor of the materials in their virgin state 
while it lasts. Weathered and _ patined 
materials are of course loved also, pro- 
vided the patina is natural. 

The Imperial Shinto shrines are rebuilt 
every twenty years so that in their purity 
the newness and the pristine beauty of 
their natural materials may be enjoyed 
once again. 

I took into my office new men who had 
a certain knowledge of and respect for the 
old tradition and eliminated those that 
through their study in Europe or America 
were prejudiced against my experiment. I 
decided that if I wanted to take the role 
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of the ancient carpenter and combine with 
it the role of the seer I must not only 
design, but also build everything myself. 
I reorganized my outfit and I had archi- 
tects and carpenters, carpenter estimators, 
construction engineers and mechanical 
engineers right in my office. 


* 


All I can say is that my experiment was 
very successful. The result of my efforts 
were buildings in which the Japanese 
could continue their own Japanese life, 
buildings differing from the traditional 
forms because of different materials em- 
ployed and other new conditions, but de- 
signed with proper regard to all the 
principles involved. Let us review those 
principles. 

First, that the architect has to have a 
thorough schooling in building itself. It is 
only through building that he can learn 
how to design. 

I do not mean to imply that we should 
do without general contractors; we could 
not, even if we wanted to. But we should 
design in close contact with the builders, 
the engineers, the contractors and the 
trades, and divide our time equally be- 
tween the office and the job. 

We should base our designs directly on 
the needs and requirements of the clients 
and deal directly with the conditions 
growing out of the location and the work 
itself. There should be no empty imagina- 
tion or abstract speculation involved in 
our work. Our work should be structurally 
clean and pure. By that I mean not to 
design first and give a problem to the en- 
gineers afterwards, but to work hand in 
hand with the engineers from the begin- 
ning, in order to find not an extraordinary 
solution, but the simplest, the most direct 
and most economical. 

We should not be swayed by influences 
coming from illustrations of past works, 
or illustrations of works from other coun- 
tries made under entirely different social 
and economic conditions. We should not 
let the client—whether he is a private in- 
dividual or the Government—influence our 
design, because of his taste, or sentimen- 
tality, or ignorance, or preference. Our 
sole criterion should be our knowledge, 
unimpeachable, definite, uncompromising, 
worthy of the great art which we are 
supposed to perform. We should not aim 
for beauty, but deal with realities and 
from the inside out, and if we can confine 
ourselves to this only, beauty will come 
as a reward, as it always did in the great 
periods of architecture. 


* 


For one used to living in close contact 
with nature and just returning from 
months in India and Europe, New York 
constitutes something of a shock. It takes 
time to get used to it again, to see things 
and get familiar with the conditions. The 
size and the scale are so large and so im- 
pressive that I feel humble and reluctant 
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to offer any criticism. One has to h. 
lot of nerve to criticize architectur. }, 
fore a gathering of the architects w} 
built this city, which is evidently th, 
greatest achievement in the arts of build 
ing in the history of the world, in spit, 
of its many drawbacks. I hope that an) 
thing I say will be constructive criticis; 

There seems to be a pause in furthe; 
development. Things were achieved, an 
achievement spells death and stagnatio; 
because things which don’t progress x 
gress very quickly. 

Supposing that I am on the right track 
and that I have succeeded in defining thy 
basis for modern architecture; then I must 
say that the work of the American archi- 
tect, except for a few individuals, does 
not stimulate me anywhere nearly so much 
as the work of the American engineers. | 
have the impression that the engineers of 
all shades, structural, mechanical, civil, 
acoustical, sanitary, have gone ahead at 
full pace during the twenty years of my 
absence and are leading the world today. 
The average architect still struggles 
through the books and architectural maga- 
zines to find inspiration from the outside 
for the form which his design is to take, 
and the only thing that I find changed is, 
that he has added a few books and maga- 
zines on the so-called modern architecture 
and decoration to his library of historical 
styles. 


* 


While the engineer has the courage of 
his convictions and is ready to fight and 
die for them, the architect still anxiously 
surveys the likes and dislikes of his client 
and studiously offers over the counter of 
his bargain shop the kind of ware that he 
hopes will please the fancy of his client. 
To him the so-called modern or modern- 
istic is just one more fashion or style with 
which to satisfy the jaded appetites of his 
clients. 

The architect does not, apparently, 
have the courage of his convictions, other- 
wise he would protest and take a definite 
stand against the meddling and influence 
exercised by ignorant people, even in high 
governmental or public positions, who 
very often dare to dictate what is going 
to be done and what style is going to be 
accepted for the public work under their 
jurisdiction. 

The architect should have the courage 
and authority to require and to bring 
about a procedure in which no public work 
of any kind should depend on the fancy of 
an individual or a group of individuals, 
but that there should be a competition for 
any and all such projects. In order to 
achieve this the first thing to do is to re- 
vise the competition rules and general 
conditions of the contract of the A.L.A. 
to fit modern conditions, so that no pub- 
lic-minded person could have any objec- 
tions to its findings, just as the patient 
can have no objections to the decision of 
his physician and his consultants. 
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ave the uncomfortable feeling that 

ss the architect wakes up and fulfills 

again the role of the master builder, 

will disappear from the scheme of 

things in the modern world and be rele- 

| to play the role of a picture maker 

a crank on historical or even modern 
stvles and fashions. 


THEY SAY— 


Every profession tends to be governed 
by the people aged 58.”"—Sipney Wess. 


‘Though Albert Kahn is a member of 
six golf clubs, he has never played golf, 
and still thinks a niblick is a small lunch 
eaten with a glass of beer.”—C air W. 
Dircuy. 


| owe my start in architectural practice 
to a competition. It would ill become me, 
late in life, to become luke-warm about 
this method of selecting architects.”— 
Paut P. Cret 


“A man must have roots. The soil for 
his roots is a community. Roaming around 
with a house on his back may be an at- 
tractive intellectual idea, but a rotten na- 
tional solution.”—ALBERT MAYER in a re- 
view of Buckminster Fuller’s “Nine Chains 
to the Moon.” 


“Surely, it is evident that whereas our 
physical comforts have greatly increased 
in the last twenty years, we have lagged 
sadly in spirituality, beauty, manners and 
the graces which gave the world so much 
of its charm in the past.”—Dean E. Ray- 
MOND Bossance of New York University. 


“Since the last war we have built a great 
number of cottages. Having built them 
in quantity, we call them not cottages but 
“housing,” an appropriate name for mate- 
rial that can be bought or sold by the 
yard. This material is very serviceable, 
too, and much admired by a particular 
class in the community; and is used and 
tolerated by another class that finds it 
much better than nothing, although ; 
great deal more expensive than what it 
really wants.”—H. S. Goopnart-RENbEL, 


resident of the R. I. B. A. 


= 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 
By Burton Rascoe 


A Book Review, from Newsweek, 
September 26, 1938 


I'd like to know why architects are so 
cumb (in the root sense), dumber even 
tian professional vocalists or concert 
pianists, on the subject of their art, where- 

painters, sculptors, and composer- 
Musicians are usually astonishingly articu- 
‘e and—when they turn to writing— 
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usually express themselves with clarity 
rhythm, and distinction on general and 
specific ideas not related directly to their 
art. 

There is not a book that I know of on 
architecture by an architect which a lay 
man can read with any ease or intellectual 
profit. | have known dozens of architects 
(gifted, charming, and eccentric men) but 
not a single one has seemed to know what 
either he or his medium is about; or if he 
does, he doesn’t know how to say it 
Frank Lloyd 
Wright, I hereby request a digest and a 
translation of the architectural data in 
Wright’s rhapsodical autobiography and 


If someone mentions 


ask what universal cogency there is in his 


INDUSTRIAL 


} 


essavs, which are to me only a defense of 


W right's adaptation ot the Japane « straw 


and-paper houses to the ngors of 


Chicago winter Even the essavists and 


entics who write on architect ir’ R skin 


excepted, soem incapable of a straught 


forward, coherent exposition of the pr 


ciples of architectural design Schelling 
gave vent to the famous definite 
“Architecture is frozen musi That 
pretty but not more enlightening than t 
sav: “Music is deliquescent architecture 


Some profess to find enhghtening the 
murky mumbles of Lewis M mmford, but 
all I get out of him is that blub-blub 
sound you hear when vou hold an un 


corked can of molasses upsice down 


ARCHITECTURE 


By Albert Kahn 


Ey erpts fron i talk b 


fore the Bullding In 


dustry Luncheon, Detroit, December 21, 1038 


It is on the subject of Industrial Build 
ing that I propose to dwell for a few mo- 
ments. This because it has been our priv- 
ilege to be connected with much of it 
the past fifteen or twenty years. While 
some of these years were lean, it has been 
our good fortune to be sufficiently en- 
gaged throughout — the 
abroad—to enable us to carry on with 
practically all of our key men and a sub- 
stantial portion of our organization most 
of the time. Not the least interesting of 
our work has been that done in Russia 


country—even 


where for two years we had some 25 men 
of our staff designing industrial build 
ings of all types, at the same time teach- 
ing some 1,000 girls and boys in our 
methods of planning and preparing work- 
ing drawings, which methods, we under- 
stand, still obtain in Russia. 


Industrial building during the last 25 
or 30 years has marked a milestone in the 
field of architecture. Abroad, especially 
in Germany in the early years of the 
century, remarkable work was being done. 
Such companies as the A. El. G., the 
Siemenskonzern in Berlin and such lead 
ing architects as Peter Behrens, Bruno 
Paul, Walter Gropius and others, showed 
the potentialities inherent in well studied 
factory buildings. Up to the advent of 
the Hitler regime, Germany certainly led 
the world in modern building. Other coun- 
tries soon followed, particularly Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries which to- 
day possess some of the finest work of 
the kind. Among the latter, the remark- 
able Rotterdam Van Nelle works, manu- 
facturers of tobacco, is perhaps the most 
outstanding. 

In our own country, the development 
of factory building followed another 
course. While in Europe the new interest 
was due to the greater pride and _ pros- 


perity of long established firms and a 


group of enthusiastic young architects, 
with us the main incentive was the new 
automobile industry which, as Vou know 
gained in importance so rapidly in the 
early vears of the century. We all recall 
our factory buildings up to then—as a 
rule a conglomeration of old structures 
added to and added to as best was pos 


sible 


out scheme or general plan and were, AS 


They had grown like Topsy, with 
a rule, eyesores. Exterior appearance had 
little consideration, save in exceptional 
cases. Yes, many breweries made a noble 
attempt to imitate some of the worst of 
Germany’s castellated aberrations, but be 
Indeed, few 


architects, as such, were interested in fa« 


vond this there was little 


tory buildings. The plant engineer usually 
took charge and did his best or his worst 


* 


With the advent of the automobile in 
dustry there awoke a new spirit. Previous 
lv, there had been some advance in factory 
construction throughout the East where 
so-called mill buildings were being erected 
Such struc 


tures were generally 50 or 60 ft 


mainly for textile industries 
wide, of 
multiple stories and so-called slow-burning 
construction. Isolated piers between regu 
larly spaced windows supported heavy 
timbers, which in turn carried laminated 
or heavy plank floors. On the interior, 
either wood, steel or cast iron columns sup 


With the 


very efficient sprinkler system developed at 


ported the beams and girders. 


that time, this form of building proved a 
distinct advance over the ordinary joist 
construction. They gave better light than 
the former solid wall type and lessened fire 
risks and, incidentally, presented a good 
appearance. Mill buildings became the 
generally accepted type for the modern 
factory and remained so for several dec- 
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But 


necessarily 


that the 
between 
columns were objectionable for automobile 
manufacturing—sixteen to twenty foot 
spacings were the general rule. Twenty to 
30. foot spacings required part steel con- 
struction and such was soon adopted, but 
there still remained the danger from fire. 
Machinery floors soaked with oil were a 
heavy risk 


soon it 
restricted 


ades. developed 


distances 


in spite of sprinkler systems. 
So-called fireproof construction was exces- 
sive in cost. 

And then at the psychological moment 
there appeared a totally new form of con- 
struction—so-called reenforced concrete. 
It had been in use in Europe for several 
years where the Hennebique system pro- 
duced amazing results. It was complicated, 
however, and with the excessive labor costs 
of our country, proved rather impractical 
here. The so-called Ransome system was 
being developed quite independently in 
this country at about the same time and 
several buildings were being constructed in 
this, but there was much skepticism about 
holding a wet mass of concrete in place, 
until properly set, then removing the 
forms—expecting all to stay in place and 
carry loads. Engineers were reluctant to 


adopt the new construction and progress’ 


was slow. That. there was cause for con- 
cern was amply proven by the numerous 
failures occurring in the early history. The 
old adage—‘Fools rush in, ete.”—certainly 
was applicable to my firm, which promptly 
took the risk and designed several build- 
ings in a system then little known. 


* 


And then there came a turn in the use 
of reenforced concrete which meant much 
in the future of my career. My brother 
Julius, a graduate engineer, who had spent 
several years in Japan, returned to join 
me. He quickly saw the weak spots in the 
empirical system of reenforcement being 
used and promptly designed a form of re- 
enforcement along scientific principles. We 
made tests which were conclusive, con- 
firming his theories. Up to then, concrete 
beams when tested to destruction failed 
invariably in shear. In other words, the 
concrete failed—never the steel. Since con- 
crete was a less dependable material than 
steel, it was difficult to make accurate cal- 
culations. If the reenforcing steel could be 
caused to fail in testing, a more definite 
method of calculation would be possible. 
This very point was called to the attention 
of the profession at the time in articles 
published by Capt. John S. Sewall, then in 
charge of construction for the District of 
Columbia, who had made innumerable 
tests on different methods of reenforce- 
ment. When, therefore, after tests on my 
brother’s design had caused the steel 
rather than the concrete to fail, we im- 
mediately got in touch with the Captain 
with the result that he became interested, 
invited my brother to Washington, saw the 
reasonableness of the design, and before 
even a company formed to manu- 
facture the reenforcing steel, induced my 


was 
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brother to accept a contract for supplying 
his form of reenforcement for the entire 
group of buildings called the War College. 
Youth is a great thing. I am certain that 
today he would hesitate to undertake such 
a commission with so little experience. 
However, the so-called “Kahn” system 
quickly became established and popular 
throughout the country and while heart- 
aches during the first years were many, the 
system won out finally. 

Other systems, of course, followed with 
the result that the use of reenforced con- 
crete became more and more general for 
many types of buildings—chief among 
them, industrial structures. At that, some 
enormous buildings, such as the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim and the TTraymore 
Hotel at Atlantic City, were among the 
sarliest buildings in reenforced concrete. 

Naturally, there have been many de- 
velopments in industrial building since the 
erection of the first automobile plants, 
and no one has exerted a greater influence 
thereon than Mr. Henry Ford, whose vis- 
ion and boundless courage have proven so 
remarkable. It was Mr. Ford, for instance, 
who allowed us to first use steel sash, so 
commonly employed now. They were for 
his first Highland Park building and at the 
time had to be imported from England. 
Today, of course, practically nothing else 
is used in industrial building. It was Mr. 
Ford who conceived the plan of having an 
entire plant under one roof with no open 
courts and no division walls. It was Mr. 
Ford who, after building hundreds of acres 
of floor space in multiple story buildings, 
decided that raising materials to upper 
floors by elevators was an economic waste. 
I know of no one who would have dared 
scrap the many multi-storied buildings— 
only a few of them being sold—to substi- 
tute new buildings, for the most part only 
one story high with column spacings, in- 
stead of 25 ft. on centers, 40 and 60 ft. 
apart. Yet he did exactly that. We had 
built six- and eight-story buildings for 
him in Detroit and many other cities, all 
of them costly structures. But once con- 
vinced that multiple story buildings were 
wrong for the manufacture of his products, 
he practically abandoned one after the 
other, replacing them with the 
type. 


newer 
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The problems as a rule give scope for 
constructive thinking and planning, af- 
ford opportunity for exercising sound 
judgment in arrangement and, last but not 
least, for attractive grouping and external 
treatment. In regard to the latter, it is 
proven that a straightforward attack of 
the problem, the direct solution generally 
applied, the avoidance of unnecessary 
ornamentation, simplicity and proper re- 
spect for cost of maintenance, make for a 
type which, though strictly utilitarian and 
functional, has distinct architectural merit. 

Now, what are the high spots in in- 
dustrial architecture and what are the 
architect’s problems? 


Naturally, there must be reasor abj; 
familiarity with the work to be carrie: 
This need not mean a detailed knowledy 
of the various processes, but a study of the 
flow of materials and exercise of judgment 
as to the type of building best suited 
There are certain processes for whic! 
multi-story buildings are preferable, meny 
others for which one-story top lighted 
structures serve best, and again others 
which require a combination of both. Nat- 
urally, problems differ and the architect's 
experience should prove helpful in deter- 
mining the above, even though in most in- 
stances the manufacturer’s own experience 
is the deciding factor. The old method of 
different types of buildings for different 
departments, has been largely discarded 
and rightly so. Naturally, for certain oper- 
ations there must be individual structures 
—the foundry, the forge shop, the storage 
warehouse are specialties which must have 
their own solution. But for the main, a 
uniform building on a unit scheme is best 
aimed at, since it makes for ease of opera- 
tion and permits the shifting of depart- 
ments, which in most manufacturing be- 
comes necessary so frequently. There are 
usually many solutions to any problem. 
The adoption of the most advantageous 
scheme is the all-important thing, and in 
this, experience and good judgment prove 
valuable. 


* 


As for top lighting of one-story build- 
ings—whether the saw tooth construction 
is better than the monitor type is always a 
moot question. My own preference is for 
the latter. I, personally, want to see some 
sunshine in a shop and with straight north 
light which is usual for the saw tooth, this 
is impossible. I feel there are many other 
advantages to the monitor type versus the 
saw tooth. However, others differ on this 
point. 

The all-important thing is to keep 
abreast and a little ahead of the times, 
with our minds open to new discoveries. 
We must be receptive and avoid stubborn- 
ness or opposition to the new. We must be 
cautious, to be sure, but we must be will- 
ing to take risks if we are to progress, and 
progress we must. To that end, architects 
and builders must give encouragement to 
those who are developing new materials 
and new theories, not close their doors to 
them, even though some time be lost in 
listening to visionary or _ impractical 
schemes. 

Industrial architecture is continuing its 
forward march, contributing not only its 
share to the general welfare but winning 
recognition even in the field of art, which 
I daresay was perhaps the last it hoped 
for. But who would deny that the large 
expanses of glass, for instance, essential in 
modern industrial building, have exerted 
their influence on everyday building—even 
in residential work? Or who would ques- 
tion that the entire field of architecture 
has been influenced by today’s common 
sense solution of the factory building? 
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Parallels of Criticism: Design and Mathematics 


| happen to believe that there is a uni 

al canon of proportion, mathematical 

ts nature, to which the natural world 
conforms.”—CLaupe BraGpon. 


“In this affair of cutting out the head 
of the drum to see where the sound comes 
from, Claude 


Bragdon is an enthusiast 


without an equal.” Frank Lioyp 
Wricurt. 
. . 
i> 
HOUSING AND THE RIGHTS OF LEISURE 
By A. J. Symons 
Condensed from a lecture delivered at the recent 
Health, Sport and Fitness Exhibition at the R.1.B.A 
class: and evervwhere we see rising the 


In rising before you I feel that my posi 
tion resembles that of a dodo speaking to 
the would-be writers of the label on his 
showease in an exhibition of stuffed birds. 
I feel that though I am not yet extinct 
you will, perhaps, think that I ought to 
be. For I appear before you to confess, 
with an almost treasonably Russian frank- 
ness, to the terrible crime of not being a 
sportsman. And I must confess further 
that I shall probably never make use of 
any of the stadiums, gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools or youth hostels so admirably 
depicted in the photographs upstairs. I 
belong to a class for which the archi- 
tectural profession has, as the Americans 
say, no push button; first, I am a book 
collector, and so need space; second, I 
am a lover of good wine, and so need a 
cellar; and third, I like good food, and 
so need a kitchen. I am, I repeat, a dodo 
who is not yet extinct, and who comes 
to sing his death-song as melodiously as 
he can in your ear. 

Nearly ten years ago I was forced to 
the conclusion that it was impossible for 
me to live comfortably in London unless 
some miracle endowed me with an un- 
worked-for fortune; and having no un- 
expected uncles, I therefore retreated to 
one of those country villages where there 
is no gas, no water and no electric light, 
but in which I found all the space I 
needed to use my leisure profitably for 
the price of a single room in Paddington. 
Fortunately, my main exercise has always 
taken in field walks and walking 
tours, so that I have been able to main- 
tain a reasonable fitness of body despite 
the lack of any of those places of organ- 
ized sport which we are promised for the 
future. And, meantime, I have thanked 
my stars for my good fortune; for month 
month I have watched the greatest 
city in the world sliding down an archi- 
tectural inclined plane, with an_ ever- 
creasing momentum, towards the _ bot- 
mless pit of the minimum life. 

Today, every mews and stable in Lon- 
don is an eligible residence; the artisan 
vellings of Chelsea are painted up as 
iart small homes for the upper middle 


been 
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cliff-like prisons in which our children, if 
they work in London, are to be 
rated. 

The Englishman’s used to be 
called his castle. In London it is fast be 
coming his cell; a rather comfortable, an 
almost padded cell, but still a cell. And, 
pursuing the analogy, it might be said that 
it is proposed in this exhibition to im 


mcarce 


home 


prove the exercise ground for the prison 
ers. We must certainly be thankful for any 
concession we can wring from our reluc 
tant Sports fields, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums—by all means. But let 
us not make the mistake of thanking them 
too heartily for these distractions or they 
will persist in the mistake of thinking that 
better exercise yards are what the prison 
ers really want. And they are not. What 
they really want is to be let out. 

Who can foresee the end of this con 
tinual contraction of the space in which 
the ordinary man lives and amuses him 
self? The 
brought home to me a week ago, when 
I visited for the first time the fifty-story 
place of confinement of an old friend who 


gaolers. 


present stage was sharply 


has just begun a term in one of the more 
expensive London gaols. The kitchen was 
a kitchenette, the shoe cupboard was the 
hall, the sitting-room was the dining room, 
the balcony was the garden, and two rival 
radios from the next door cells contended 
for the 
grim enough, and a pathetic example of 
progress backwards. But contraction will 
not end there. Already there are flats con- 


prisoner's attention. This was 


sisting of a single room, an ingeniously ar 
ranged care-free cell for the service of the 
minimum life. 

Denied even a kitchenette (as he will 
be before long) the flat-dweller will be 
driven to choose between the restaurant, 
which he cannot afford, and the tin. What 
a choice, between insolvency and dys 
pepsia! 

And not only are the joys of personal 
cooking, one of the most repaying of all 
hobbies, shut off from the ordinary man. 
For cellar, if he be a wine drinker, he 
must rely on his wine merchants’ courtesy. 


More likelyv he falls back on the cha 
ing standardized w 
For books. if he be a reader. he 1 et leo 
row and not own, for there uw little spac 
for bookshelves in the modern 


lw that } 


The time Mav coorne madeed when hye “ | 


bee demred thre pole aAsures ofl rmdived ial }™ . 
Already itt thre 


flats clocks ag fitted ard “> 


session completely tore 
advanced 
are refrigerators, divan beds, electme lehts 
wireless cabinets, wardrobes and cocktail 
cupboards. The tenant may still choos 
the color of hus 


when carpets are 


walls and curtains, but 
included in the mver 
tory of landlord's fixtures even that pris 
ilege may be taken away 
I do not wish my architectural friends 
to regard me as an unreasonable cavillet 
at circumstances which are not of the 

creation, but are the 
told, of inevitable economic causes. But 
I do not believe that they ar 
“Inevitable” is the 


most mis ised word mm aug vocabulary It 


inevitable 
most overworked and 
is inevitable, T was told by one of your 
members last week, that not a single small 
house should be left in urban London. It 
is inevitable that the Bloomsbury squares 
should be destroved. It is inevitable that 
rents ceilings be 


should vo higher and 


lower. I do not for a moment believe that 
any of these things are inevitable. They 
may happen; if no steps are taken to 
stop them it is even probable that they 


will happen; but they are not imevitable 


* 


rebuild 
ing of London is taking the form that it 
is taking ts the rise in land values. But it 
is surely pertinent to ask, to whom is the 
land becoming more valuable? Not to the 


The principal reason why the 


users of it: not to those who are forced 
to pay more than they can afford for un 
satisfactory and diminishing accommoda 
tion. Let us realize quite clearly what is 


happening. We, the consumers, are being 


forced to accept less and less for our 
money bee ause estate nye nts, ground land 


lords and speculators, working together, 
have been able to effect what is virtually 
a monopoly in the remaking of London 
The amenities handed down to us by for 
mer generations are at the merev of finan 
ciers who are able to exact the highest 
return from every eligible site by erecting 
the greatest number of the smallest flats 

I may seem to be straying beyond the 
limits of my subject in thus dilating upon 
national planning; but I am not. Leisure 
is limited by living conditions; free time is 
valuable in proportion to the uses to which 
Limit the 


scale and leisure is instantly limited ther 


it can be put architectural 
by. A man in a small room cannot enjoy 
himself as much as a man in a big one 
He cannot hang pictures on the walls or 
own as many books, or as many objects of 
interest, or receive as many friends, or 
breathe as much fresh air when the win 
dow is closed. The rights of leisure include 
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a more comfortable dwelling than any- 
thing which is at present open to the 
man of modest means in London. They 
include space, comfort and convenience. 
Each word is almost a mockery. For space 
we have rooms 14 x 12 ft.; for comfort 
we have perpetual noise from the street 
and from the adjoining apartments; for 
convenience we have conditioned air and 
kitchenettes. I repeat, we are the wit- 
nesses of a process of reduction in the 
amenities of London life which is gather- 
ing impetus while we watch. 

Not every Londoner lives in flats, mini- 
mum or otherwise. The alternative sur- 
rounds us everywhere. We are encircled 
by post-war housing estates which in the 
aggregate must have involved an expendi- 
ture during the past twenty years not of 
hundreds but of thousands of millions of 
pounds. Heaven may forgive those who 
built these slums of the future, but the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ought 
not to. 

If ever I am privileged to speak in this 
Institute again I shall cast my remarks in 
the form of a three-act play. In the first 
act the impoverished landowner will be 
seen selling his acres to a speculator, who 
is buying them with money borrowed from 
a building society. In the second the 
speculator will be observed selling the acres 
bought with building society money to a 
building contractor who is purchasing 
with money from the same source. And in 
the third you will see the working-man 
paying down £25 and obtaining the house 
that Jack built—through the aid of a 
building society! 


* 


It is only necessary to turn back to any 
Victorian novel to recapture the sense of 
leisure and to realize how much we have 
already lost. Leisure, self-chosen activity, 
was the condition of life to which all those 
who could not enjoy it aspired. We laugh 
now at the Victorian ladies with their 
needlework, their painting, their music and 
the rest of their accomplishments. We no 
longer expect our statesmen to translate 
Homer, like Gladstone, or write novels, 
like Disraeli, in their leisure hours (though 
Mr. Winston Churchill remains a shining 
example to the contrary). For as_ the 
space in which we live contracts, as our 
leisure contracts, our minds contract, too. 
These multifarious interests demanded 
room and time. Unless we strike for them, 
we shall iose both. I am not alone in feel- 
ing this. Nothing is more damning to the 
present system than the unanimity with 
which the flat dwellers, when they can 
afford it, flee from their electric clocks, 
concealed lights, central heating and “serv- 
ice,” to take refuge in a converted coun- 
try cottage, with few conveniences, but 
with the enormous comfort of space, in 
which they can enjoy that slow passage 
of the hours which is the essence of lei- 
surely activity. 

I hope that my words will not be taken 
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as obscurantist or reactionary, or that it 
will be supposed that it is my wish to put 
the clock back. No one could realize more 
clearly than I do that we live in a 
transitional age and that the new mate- 
rials and the new methods now at the 
service of the architect demand new forms 
and new treatment. Queen Anne is dead 
and so is the Queen Anne style in archi- 
tecture. But even while we consider what 
is to be done, while we engage in academic 
battles of style, the pickaxe of the demol- 
isher is at work on what is best of remain- 
ing London, and the builders and their 
moneyed backers spread wider the spider's 
web of their development. 

I began by comparing myself to a dodo; 





I hope I shall offend no one if I pre 
the image by comparing the architect ira] 
profession to an ostrich. Many architecets 
realize these circumstances perfectly well, 
but in ‘some miraculous way they |} 
persuaded themselves that it is no concer; 
of theirs. Just as we look back at 
eighteenth century as a great buil 
age, conscious that, apart from the Ad: 
the Levertons and the Soanes, there \ 


4 


hundreds of lesser and now anonymous 
upholders of an excellent tradition, so th 
observing eye of the future will confound 
together all the architectural activities 
now proceeding and will probably say 
bluntly that the age of taste was su 
ceeded by the age of hash. 


ARCHITECTURE MARCHES ON 


By Ralph Adams Cram 


Excerpts from “The 


Story of Architecture in 


America” in Légion d’'Honneur for October, 1938 


The World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 
marked the distance American architecture 
had traveled since Philadelphia in 1876. 
Where Philadelphia was a revelation of 
crude barbarity, Chicago was Imperial 
Rome reborn in the illusive glory of plaster 
and papier-maché. It was McKim’s Classic 
pushed to the limit. In all its white radiance 
there was one Sullivan structure, simple 
in form, elegant in detail, sonorous in 
color. Wholly out of key with the general 
ensemble, it was prophetic of the future 
while the rest was the glory of a cause 
soon to be lost. It held on for another 25 
years in public buildings and great financial 
institutions, and some of these noble build- 
ings were and are monuments to a sense 
of abstract beauty, archaeological know]- 
edge, and a very high culture on the part of 
their creators. In the meantime a new 
structural factor had come into being; steel 
and its by-product, ferro-concrete. With 
other factors, this sounded the death knell 
of the Classical mode, for at once the style, 
which was essentially one of solid masonry, 
became merely a facade, a plating of de- 
lusive masonry a few inches thick, adhering 
to a hidden skeleton-scaffolding of steel 
members. When architecture becomes 
scene-painting, and style a hollow sham, 
its doom is sealed so far as it is conditioned 
by style, whether Classic, Gothic or any 
other. When the first skyscrapers appeared 
with a version of the Classical orders, or 
cast stone Gothic detail applied as a sort 
of camouflage, and when Gothic churches 
were constructed with columns, arches, 
buttresses, and high-hung vaults, maintain- 
ing a precarious existence clinging to their 
ignominious steel scaffolding, then out of 
rudimentary honesty and pure shame, 
something had to be done about it. 


So came “functional” architecture; and it 
was high time. Again this was not in 
answer to any public demand, even from 






the minority that thinks; like the architec- 
ture of the Renaissance or that of the 
1880's, it was simply the work of a few 
clever men. Such is the genesis of all revo- 
lutions, without exception; the people as a 
mass may want change, but they do not 
know to what; the clever men tell them. 


* 


And the moral of this, as applied to the 
“functionalist-modernist” revolution in ar- 
chitecture is that the protagonists of the 
revolt have generally failed to materialize 
their excellent principles in any form that 
is either convincing or permanent. Pleased 
as children with new mechanical toys, they 
voraciously seize upon steel, ferro-con- 
crete, chromium, and glass as a structural 
material, to the exclusion, where possible, 
of stone, marble, brick and wood. Some one 
of the cleverest discovers the cantilever; 
in a spasm of ingenuity he invents ribbon- 
fenestration, angle-windows, fluted  col- 
unns without cap, base, or entasis, packing- 
box balconies, Congo sculpture, flour-sack 
and stuffed sausage mural painting, sur- 
realist and cubist abstractions, and all the 
other funny little gadgets that, since they 
are different, must of necessity be admir- 
able—but are not. 

What is good style for a hangar, a steel 
foundry, a bank, department store, night 
club or cinema, must be equally good for a 
country house, an institution of the liberal 
arts, a parish church, or a cathedral. This 
of course is a literary theory that has no 
foundation in fact, and sooner or later 
will bring fatal disrepute on a style, and. 
I fear, a movement that at first had great 
potentiality. 





This is a great pity because the str 
tural and organic and functional princip!’s 
are perfectly sound and, sanely applied aid 
expressed might, and still may, redeem a 
great art from that ignominy which stru 
it in the nineteenth century. 
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December 16—To quote one of 
rchitectural editors in London, whose 
ness I would hesitate to emulate, 

Whether vou consider the Royal Academy 
er of strength or a well of ineptitude, 
her as a bulwark of artistic sanity or 
way to perdition, the fact remains 
ts president is a very public figure.” 

\ll of which is apropos of the fact that 

Sir Edwin Lutyens has just been elected 

that office. Incidentally, he is only the 
d architect president; James Wyatt 
esided for one year, 1802; and Sir Aston 

Webb reigned from 1919 to 1924. 


Vonday. December 19—James Horn 
ck, who is instructor of drawing in 
Pennsylvania State College, sets me 
ight in this matter of axonometric and 
sometric. The trouble is he lets me in 
ather more deeply than I was before. 


f you must know, an axonometric projec- 
is one made upon a single picture 
plane by orthogonal trajectories and with 


the object (assuming a cube for conveni 
ence) in such a position that three of its 
aces are visible. Now “axonometric” is 
merely a general term for such projects, 
hile specific kinds of these include 1) 
etric projection, in which the three 
sible faces as well as the cube edges 


make equal angles with the plane, and 


onsequently are foreshortened equally in 


he projection; 2) dimetric projection, in 
ich two of the cube edges make equal 
ngles with the plane and two different 
eshortenings occur; 3) trimetric projec- 
in which three of the cube edges 
ke different angles with the plane and 
ree different occur 
Hornbeck admits that anyone who tackles 
latter is something of a glutton for 
shment, though the 
nographic projection used for crystal 
ing comes pretty close to it. 
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esday, December 21.—There is a lit- 
ote in the Journal of the R.I.B.A. to 
effect that “The Corporation of the 
‘ of London with the twelve chief 


+} 


foreshortenings 


mineralogist’s 


Companies are presenting a silver 
gli Rosewater Dish to the City of New 
\ at the New York World’s Fair in 
19 


The Wardens’ Silver Committee of 
Vorshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
inising a competition for the selec- 
f the design.” A session of deep 
ht has failed to reveal to me just 
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what New York City will do with a rose 


water dish. Nevertheless, Grover Whalen 
will know 
Friday D. ce mibe r I vitor Bos etl 


Jr., in his sparkling column in The irt 
Digest. suggests that every artist bent 

contemporariness, confronted with — the 
fact that children are more expert tha 


he at slapdash recording. might well count 


ten mavbe even a hundred—before ap 
plving each brush stroke 
Saturday Dec nber l set that 


Henry K. Holsman, usually a familiar 
figure in the A.A. Conventions, has a 
new theory regarding the evolution § of 
stvle the East Indian domes resembling 
the turbaned head-dresses of the past, the 
peaked roofs with upturned eaves of 
China reflecting the hats worn by Chinese 
for thousands of years. “So long as men 
prefer brims on their hats, they will prob 
ably prefer sloping roofs and eaves on 
their houses.” Mr. Holsman does not 
carry the analogy any further, but it 
would be interesting to know whether he 
feels that the protagonists of the flat roofs 
ought to wear mortarboards. 

Tuesday, December Progress toward 
the integrated house is slow, but it is per 
ceptible. Bemis Industries early last sum 
mer persuaded the American Standards 
Association to develop a basis for the 
coordination of dimensions of building 
materials and equipment, and the correla 
tion of building plans and details with 
such dimensions. After an open meeting 
held by the AS.A. last September, in 
which the architects, builders, prefabri 
cators, and other groups heartily endorsed 
the project, the Standards Council of the 
ASA. appointed a Technical Committes 
representing all groups, with a recom- 
mendation that this Committee work 
under the joint leadership of the A.LA. 
and the Producers’ Council. 


* 


Thursday, December 29—To lunch with 
Avmar Embury and Armando D’Ans, the 
latter of whom is up here to build th 
Argentina Pavilion for the New York 
World’s Fair. Apparently there is a strong 
tendency in the Argentine, as in many 
other places, toward federal and municipal 
bureaus organized to carry out public 
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it difheult to reconcile the new atmosphere 
which chromi ima tive pia ties are bring 
ing to the real English pub. They are all 
right na cosmopolitan restaurant, but on 
a pub it is hard to forego the apy of 
the oldtime Inn sign, the bra ork. the 


polished mahogany and the pl imp ni itive 


barn aid 


Saturday December | William Jones 
Smith of Chicago never lacks for ideas 
and one of his latest seem orth talking 
ip. Couldn't we in some av record the 


measure of appreciation found 


architects for architectural bool What 
architectural books is the profs on read 
ing, if anv, and which one do thev like 
best? It would be interesting at least anil 


perhaps instructive to know, for instances 
whether Paul Cret takes to bed with hin 
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of a city. His home will be a very different 
type of shelter from the usual suburban 
dwelling. Nor will it closely resemble our 
modern ideas of the farm home. Efforts of 
one or more members of the family will be 
devoted to productive work in the home, 
workshop, studio, or garden, adding to the 
economic security of the family. Quite 
possibly the house will not all be built at 
the outset. but will be a progressive de- 
velopment, carried out in part through the 
labors of the owner and his family. It is 
a nice little problem, in which there will 
be no chance for competitors in previous 
small house competitions to get out the 
old drawings and resubmit them. 
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Thursday, January 5.—Professor Charles 
Rufus Morey, of Princeton, told us today 
at the League luncheon something of the 
excavations of Antioch. Chief among the 
finds are the floor mosaics dating from the 
first to the fourth century a.d. Professor 
Morey’s color slides of these are marvel- 
ously brilliant, so much so that IT inquired 
as to how they were made. The trick is to 
wet the mosaic and photograph it while 
wet, in full sunlight. Some of these mosaics 
have been sent to the Baltimore Museum 
and to the Museum in Worcester. Others 
will be seen before long in the Louvre. 


Friday, January 6—Oft the sleeper in 
Washington to have breakfast with Henry 
R. Shepley and Aymar Embury before the 
Procurement Division’s Committee on De- 
sign started its day’s work. Spent a morn- 
ing browsing over the photographic files 
in the Supervising Architect’s Office. I 
suppose what we are doing today in our 
Government buildings will look strange to 
the observer of ten or twenty years hence, 
though it is hard to believe that progres; 
can be more marked than is shown by 
these photographs of what we are doing 
and what we did ten or twenty years ago. 

Lunched with Edwin B. Morris, Howard 
Cheney, Paul Solon and Harry Maas, all 
of the Supervising Architect’s organiza- 
tion, after which I sought out Miles 
Colean at the FHA to inspect a fascinat- 
ing model he has just had made. Taking 
a single simplified residential floor plan, 
the model develops the possibility of us- 
ing this single plan, coupled occasionally 
with a stairhall section, to create an as- 
tonishing variety of group housing for the 
low income bracket. 
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Saturday, January 7?—Spent an hour with 
Louis Simon, who in June is to retire from 
the post of Supervising Architect. Forty 
years of devoted service lie behind that 
date, a service that in recent years must 
have been an almost intolerable burden 
for any individual. Across this desk has 
passed an infinitely greater amount of 
architecture than any one man ever con- 
trolled in all the history of building. When 
I spoke of it to Mr. Simon he brushed it 
aside with the remark that it was simply 
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a matter of organization. Without a large 
and efficient organization it would have 
been, of course, impossible. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the mind and _ per- 
sonality of Louis Simon have been at the 
controls, and without them it is difficult 
to picture the results as they might have 
Mr. Simon’s will bring 
him the opportunity of leisure and rest. to 
both of which he must be nearly a perfect 
stranger. Nevertheless, Louis Simon is as 
active physically and mentally as he was 
twenty years ago, and I imagine it will be 
difficult for him to close down the throttle. 

Spent a half hour with LeRoy Barton, 
now Acting Supervising Architect, who 
will shoulder the complete burden of the 
office after five months of transition, dur- 
ing which he will have the help of Mr. 
Simon’s presence and counsel. An accomp- 
lished master of administration and 
ganization, and in close sympathy with 
present policies and aims of the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office, Mr. Barton will 
carry on. 

Jefferson Hamilton, Ralph Henry Sey- 
mour of Chicago, and I lunched with 
Pierre Blouke at the Cosmos Club, re- 
viewing earlier days, particularly — in 
Chicago when Frank Lloyd Wright was 
looming over the architectural horizon. 
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Tuesday, January 10.—Arrived in Chicago 
at the request of Lawrence Whiting to 
assist in the launching of the American 
Designers’ Institute. This group is made 
up of the industrial designers, some of 
those who themselves with the 
problems of interior design, and a_ few 
architects, among whom is John W. Root. 
A constitution and by-laws are just being 
adopted, patterned somewhat after The 
American Institute of Decorators’. Com- 
mittees on a code of ethics and design 
piracy are already in action. The meeting 
coincided with the furniture market held 
here quarterly, and in future, I under- 
stand, to be held semiannually. No one 
who has yet to see the furniture market, 
with its acres upon acres of floor space 
given over to the display of manufacturers’ 
samples and an opportunity for inspection 
by the buyers, can picture the size of the 
industry and the scope of its products. 
Some of them are good, some unbelievably 
bad. There are red plush tufted chairs that 
make even the worst products of the Vic- 
torian age glow with refinement. And what 
has been done to certain lovely forms 
glorified by the eighteenth century cabinet 
makers would make one weep. Yet these 
things find ready buyers—else they would 
not be made. 

A luncheon group imitating the “In- 
formation Please” radio feature, 
barded five of us alleged experts with 
questions ranging from “What 
tectural influences will stem from 
New York World’s Fair and_ the 
Francisco Fair?” to “Will wall papers 
stick this year, and if so, in what colors 
and patterns?” 
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At a larger evening meeting after ; 
dinner, my job was to explain the reason 
for the Life Houses and picture the smal] 
America as the con 
tributing background to Life’s presenta 
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Wednesday, January 11.—After hurried 
talks with John Root, William Jones 
Smith, Carl Heimbrodt, Paul Schweiker, 
William Keck, in which some of the prob 
lems of the profession made kaleidoscopic 
shifts in emphasis, I turned into a sleeper 
bound for New York. Whirling about in 
my head are insistent immediate needs for 
more intelligent salesmanship of what the 
profession has to offer to the public: for 
means by which the prospective builder 
of the small home can get a run for his 
money; for information as to what, if any- 
thing, the architects read or should read: 
for a proper balance between the exper- 
ience of the past and the invitation of new 
materials and techniques—to mention just 
a few of the problems that were worrying 
those with whom I talked. 

Friday, January 13—The  accomplish- 
ments of the architectural profession are 
a never failing source of wonder and 
amazement. The other day Miss Georgina 
P. Yeatman, Philadelphia’s City Architect, 
lost a wheel in taking off in her plane from 
Beaufort, N. C. While state troopers, 
doctors, and ambulances awaited the pos- 
sibility of a need for their ministrations, 
Miss Yeatman circled her home airport at 
Conshohocken, Pa., a few times and then 
successfully executed a one-wheel landing. 


Saturday, January 14.—There seems to be 
a delicate left-handed swipe at architecture 
in a recent order of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It pats on the back the Section of 
Painting and Sculpture, changing its name 
to Section of Fine Arts. So architecture 
no longer is a fine art? 
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